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PROMOTING INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS 

Various organizations are springing up which have for 
their purpose broader intellectual relationships than those 
which are possible within a single nation. One of these is the 
English-Speaking Union with American headquarters at 2 West 
45th Street, New York. It announces its organization and 
objects in the following terms: 

The English-Speaking Union aims at increasing the knowledge of one 
another possessed by the English-speaking peoples. The English-Speaking 
Union aims at no formal alliances; it has nothing to do with governments, but 
is merely an attempt to promote good fellowship among the English-speaking 


democracies of the world. 
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In their common language, common sympathies, common traditions, and 
common ideals, the English-speaking peoples possess a great common heri- 
tage, which nothing can alter. The three thousand miles of unarmed frontier 
existing between the United States and Canada is an outward symbol of 
the relationship between the two great sections of the English-speaking 
peoples. The sacred task to which we now set our hands is to perpetuate for 
all time the existing sense of comradeship and brotherhood. 

The English-Speaking Union is non-partisan and non-sectarian and is 
open to men and women alike. It does not concern itself with the internal 
politics of the English-speaking peoples, and membership cannot in any way 
conflict with the duties of good citizenship. It is realized that each member’s 
first duty is to the land of his birth or adoption. 

All persons, men and women, who speak English, who desire to bring 
about a closer association of the English-speaking peoples, and who are 
believers in the representative government that these peoples have estab- 
lished are eligible for membership in the Union. 

Its practical objects are: 

To establish posts wherever the English language is spoken; with the 
view of promoting locally every movement which makes for the friendship 
of the English-speaking peoples. 

To extend the hand of welcome in every country to English-speaking 


visitors. 

To celebrate jointly such National Festivals as: 
Shakespeare’s Birthday...... ..........4 April 23rd 
ne ty: OO ET Ee May 24th 
Danena WSharta Day. 6c cose dew seve June 15th 
Ce Mere eee eee July 4th 
Thanksgiving Day ......... Nov. (last Thursday) 


To make the English-speaking peoples better known to each other by 
the interchange of visits, by correspondence, by the printed word and lectures, 
by an interchange of professors and preachers, by sporting contests, and by 
any other means. 

To take every opportunity through the Press and otherwise of emphasiz- 
ing the traditions and institutions possessed in common by the English- 
speaking peoples. 

This work will be carried out by means of the distribution of bulletins 
and publications, the holding of meetings, and the publication in magazines 
and journals that are in sympathy with our purpose of articles emphasizing 
the importance of the Association. 
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Another international agency is the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education with headquarters at 421 West 117th Street, 
New York. This organization grew out of the efforts of the 
American Council on Education. Its purposes are set forth 
as follows: 


The outbreak of the Great War made plain the fact that even intelligent 
Americans were comparatively unfamiliar with international affairs. The 
isolation of America and the concentration of its citizens upon the develop- 
ment of a new country prevented the spread of knowledge of other peoples, 
their problems and difficulties. It is impossible to understand other peoples 
and to appreciate properly their worth without correct information concern- 
ing their life, institutions, and culture. In order to develop mutually helpful 
relations between the United States and foreign countries through educational 
agencies, the Institute of International Education was recently founded in 
New York with sufficient funds to guarantee its permanency and ability to 
carry out its purposes. 

The need of a central clearing house of information in the field of educa- 
tion became more and more manifest during the war when inquiries of all 
kinds came from the Allied countries concerning the organization and admin- 
istration of our schools and colleges, the nature of our degrees, our provision 
for scholarships and fellowships, the possibility of placing foreign students in 
our institutions, and so forth. On the other hand, representatives of those 
countries were equally anxious to have various aspects of their educational 
systems and institutions known in the United States with a view to securing 
a larger attendance of America’ students and teachers at these institutions. 
No existing organization was equipped to answer the numerous personal 
inquiries sent from near and far, to harmonize conflicting projects of interna- 
tional exchange and to bring institutions, societies, and individuals of various 
types throughout the country into fruitful cooperation for a common cause. 


TEACHING ENGLISH AND CIVICS TO FOREIGNERS 

In all the cities of the United States and in many of the 
smaller communities the effort is being made to bring foreign- 
born adults into intelligent contact with American institutions. 
The first step necessary is to give them instruction in English. 
After that the civic and social life of America can be profitably 
studied. 
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The example of Chicago can be used to show how this work 
is being carried on. Fifteen organizations in this city are 
cooperating in offering instruction. The larger part of this 
work is being carried on by the Chicago Board of Education 
in cooperation with the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
These two authorities have in actual progress more than I20 
classes organized in the industrial concerns which are members 
of the Association of Commerce, and these classes enroll 
upwards of 1,000 students. The classes are organized by the 
Americanization Committee of the Association of Commerce. 
The teachers are furnished by the Chicago Board of Education. 

TRAINING TEACHERS OF AMERICANIZATION CLASSES 

The University of Chicago is cooperating in the work 
described in the last paragraph by offering during the summer 
quarter a course for the training of special teachers. The 
course is open to persons of maturity who have had successful 
experience as teachers. The course will be given by various 
members of the faculty with Miss Wetmore, the city supervisor 





of Americanization classes, in charge of a part of the exercise 
and of all the practical observation of classes in various parts 
f the city. The topics taken up in the course are as follows: 

The organization of the course. 

Psychological considerations involved. 

Civics and community hygiene. 

Training of foreigners in regard to problems of food, home 
care, and personal hygiene. 

Vocational guidance as related to foreigners. 

Teaching foreigners to speak English. 

Teaching foreigners to read. 

Teaching foreigners to write. 

AMERICANIZATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The following is quoted from the Seattle School Bulletin, 

a periodical published by the Seattle school system for the 
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purpose of increasing cooperation between home and school: 


“ Democracy—the progress of all through all under the leadership of the 
wisest.” 

A suggestive course in American Ideals and Citizenship prepared by a 
committee of seven teachers and principals has been put into the schools. 
The work outlined provides for all grades from the first primary to the senior 
class in the high schools and definite time has been set aside for it. The 
following extracts will give some idea of the character of the course for the 
grade schools: 

The fostering and perpetuating of American ideals is one of the greatest 
responsibilities devolving upon the public schools. No outlined course in 
patriotism, taught merely in the formal sense, can accomplish the necessary 
results. Each teacher must stand sponsor for America and its ideals. Her 
ideals and the loyal atmosphere which she creates will determine in a large 
measure the attitude of her pupils. She should not confine her teaching of 
patriotism to the time apportioned in this course of study, but should skilfully 
interweave American ideals in all of her teaching. 


Aims 

I. To train children in cooperation—to develop a feeling of 

1. Their interdependence. 
2. Their relation to the adult life about them. 
II. To cultivate qualities of character that develop strength. 
1. Trustworthiness. 
2. Self-control. 
3. Courage. 
4. Generosity. 
III. To implant love of Country and its Ideals, and to develop pride in 
1. Our heritage. 
2. Our responsibilities to enrich that heritage. 

IV. To give the children some certain definite knowledge of how we 
conduct our civic affairs. 

The outline for the first three grades is based on this thought: The 
first step in training for citizenship is the awakening of a social sense—the 
recognition of social life about us and the formation of right habits of thought 
and conduct on the part of individuals. Activities are suggested for the 
children in the different classes which are related to the school, to the home, 
and to the community during each semester. 
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In Grade IV, the work centers about the affairs of life in a city; in Grade 
V, the affairs of a state; and in Grade VI, the affairs of the nation. In Grades 
VII and VIII, a study of the following topics supplements the work in United 


States History: 


I. Development of the American Spirit of Political Liberty. 
1. Beginning of Anglo-Saxon Ideals of Liberty. 
2. Development of Spirit of Liberty in the Colonies. 


3. Democracy of the Revolutionary Period. 


II. Growth of Americanism Under the Republic. 
1. Establishment of a Conservative Democracy. 
2. Rise of a New Democracy. 


3. Growth of the Democratic Spirit. 


III. Relations With Other Nations Since 1860. 
1. America and the Monroe Doctrine. 
2. Foreign Affairs Before 1914. 
3. Our Relations to the European War of 1914. 


3 

Americanism is more than a system of government; it is the spirit of a 
national life. The American people believe in self-government tempered 
with wisdom. They believe also that a nation has a right to live its own 
life without interference by other nations. It is the purpose of this part of the 
course to attempt to show how these two principles have arisen and developed 
through our history. Throughout its presentation, the teacher should remem- 
ber that she is not merely teaching American History, but is attempting to 
show how that history illustrates the development and application of these 
principles. We need to teach a pride in our country and a consciousness of 
our obligation to it. 

SPECIAL CLASSES 

Mr. L. O. Smith, Director of Research in the Omaha 
schools, has prepared for use in that city a valuable report on 
special classes for backward children. The statistical tables 
which he has compiled include a body of information which 
with his permission is reproduced herewith. 
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INFORMATION REGARDING SPECIAL CLASSES IN REPRESENTATIVE 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

















c No. SPECIAL SpeciAL TRAIN- SALARY 
City PopuLATION C iin 5 S 
LASSES 1nG ReqQuirED? CHEDULE 
Baltimore, Md.... 584,605 4 Yes Special $876-1452 
$96 increase yearly 
Boston, Mass..... 7455439 72 Yes $300 above regular 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 454,630 17 Yes Regular schedule 
Burlington, Ia.... 24,261 I No—but _ teacher $900 
has it 
Butte, Mont..... 42,918 I No—however teacher $1500 
has had 4 or § 
summers 
Chicago, Ill....... 25447,045 84 Yes $10 a month bonus 
Cincinnati, O..... 406,706 17 Yes—Vineland $100 above regular 
or equivalent 
Cleveland, O..... 656,975 65 No—but nearly all | Same as regular but 
teachers have it shorter hours 
Dayton Os <..'6 06: 125,509 Not Vineland or $20 a month above 
given equivalent regular 
Denver, Colo..... 253,161 31 Yes Not given 
Des Moines, Ia... 105,652 2 Yes $1250-1500 
Detroit, Mich... . 5545717 35 Yes $20 a month above 
regular 
East Orange, N. J. 40,961 4 Yes—special Special $g00-1500 
certificate 
Everett, Wash.... 33767 2 Yes—University Regular 
of Washington 
Grand Rapids, 

1 Te a 125,759 ry Yes $100 above regular 

Houston, Texas... 108,172 2 Vineland and Not given 

Columbia University 

Indianapolis Ind. . 265,578 INBEV OR [6 dec ditincise 058 oe aes Regular 

Jersey City, N. J.. 270,903 12 Yes $1 100-1700 

Kansas City, Mo. 289,870 8 Yes—for head teacher|Head teachers get bo- 
nus; others regular 

schedule 
Los Angeles, Cal..} 475,367 17 Not answered $100 bonus 
recommended 

Louisville, Ky.... 237,012 S “Peas atenaeataewases $1100 

Milwaukee, Wis..| 428,062 7 No Special $g900-1320 

Minneapolis, 

DOIN odas.e Se 353,460 15 Yes Regular 
Newark, N.J..... 366,721 28 Yes $100 over regular 
New York, N. Y..| 5,047,221 137 Yes $100 over regular 
Omaha, Neb...... 200,000 9 No—one teacher Regular $700-1200, 

(estimated) trained at Vineland |except one teacher at 
special salary 
Ottumwa, Ia..... 22,437 Bo iahaweiiea sens eewiees Not given 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,683,664 About Yes Same as grammar 
150 grade teachers 
Plainfield, N. J.... 24,516 4 Yes—special training] $200 above regular; 
and special certificate] $1700 maximum 
Providence, R.I.. 247,660 ee OCC caine ioc 750-950 
Reading, Pa...... 107,594 Po Bhatcnuntunimaliaa gaan Not given 
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— ne INo. Spectat| SpeciAL TRAIN- | SALARY 
sis aca a | Crasses_ | InG REQUIRED? | ScHEDULE 
Richmond, Va....| 154,674 | 8 | Vineland, N. J. or $180 over regular 
; | | University of Penn. 
St. Louis, Mo....] 745,988 | ax” Yes $100 above regular 
St. Paul, Minn.... 241,999 | 14 | Yes—Faribault or Higher maximum 
equivalent than regular 
Scranton, Pa..... 144,081 | I L SEL Ee eRe Cue eeeere $200 above regular 
Seattle, Wash..... 330,834 15 | Yes | Special $1092-1380 
Spokane, Wash... 142,990 | 4 | Yes—also experience $100 over regular 
Springfield, Mass. 102,971 | ae ee Beeman cone eres a5 | Regular schedule one 
| | year’s advance 
Topeka, Kan..... 46,747 6 Vineland Above regular 
Trenton, N.J..... 103,190 | 17 | Yes—and special | $600-1100 
! certificate ' 





*Special Schools 
DENVER OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 

The Denver school system has rendered a real service to the 
citizens of that city by taking an old abandoned school building 
and turning it into a center of true community welfare. The 
following description is taken from the School Review, a publi- 
cation of the Denver school system which circulates among the 
citizens of Denver: 

The Public Opportunity School was organized in its present form during 
the fall of 1916. It is located in the old Longfellow School at the corner of 
Thirteenth and Welton Streets. No other undertaking in our school system 
has aroused the interest of the whole community, and has given the satisfac- 
tion to the Superintendent and the Board of Education that this school has. 
Its growth has been phenomenal. During the first year of its organization, 
the enrollment was twenty-four hundred. Since September 4, 1918, five 
thousand students have worked in classes in this school and many have been 
unable to enter the trade classes because of lack of room. 

The school is open from 8:30 a.m. to 9:15 p.m. Teachers are chosen not 
only for special fitness in their subject, but for their fine social spirit and 
ability in taking students at any stage of development and giving them the 
specific training they need in the shortest time possible. Industrial classes 
are taught by practical people from the trades. The school has an atmos- 
phere of mutual helpfulness. 

Many evening classes are organized for working boys who have found it 
necessary to leave school early. One may sit in the hall between half-past 
six and seven any evening and see more than two hundred of these young 
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fellows enter and pass quietly to their rooms with serious-minded purpose 
and without any of the usual rough play which they might indulge in if they 
were assembled in any other place. 

The enrollment in evening classes for girls averages about one hundred. 
These girls are all preparing for advancement in their occupation. 

A class of adults whose education has been neglected to the extent of 
being barely able to read, if at all, is doing excellent work. Their expression 
of satisfaction over an evening’s work is beyond that which we sometimes 
see in more advanced extension classes. 

Part-time classes are conducted in academic work, first aid, sewing, and 
various industrial subjects. A very interesting departure is the class in 
story telling leading to positions as entertainers of children. 

Many business firms send their employes to Opportunity for instruction 
in special work for an hour or two each day. The classes in beauty-parlor 
work and stenography illustrated in this number of the School Review are 
composed of such students. 

A special course is given for messenger boys whereby they are permitted 
to attend school for half time and engage in messenger service half time. 
This class also receives boys who are mechanically inclined and who do not 
fit into regular school work. They gladly take advantage of the industrial 
classes offered by the school. 

No feature of the school is on a better footing than the trade instruction. 
The classes in automobile mechanics and tractor work are exceedingly 
popular. Hundreds of men from automobile shops, and boys learning the 
trade take training in these classes. Boys and women are trained for tractor 
work on the farms. 

The class in radiotelegraphy trained three hundred men for army and 
navy service during the war. The course included wireless telegraphy, field 
work, military training, semaphore and wig wag work. The room for com- 
mercial telegraphy is very satisfactorily equipped. The school is unable to 
prepare students enough to supply the demand. 

The class in mechanical drafting is composed of machinists and appren- 
tices in all trades. Many returned soldiers take advantage of this work. 
A well equipped and active sheet-metal department is maintained. 

Classes in millinery are necessarily limited to those who wish to learn the 
trade. The school cannot fill all of the calls which come from business houses 
for milliners. Many of the former students have millinery parlors in their 
homes or have established stores over the state and in Denver. 
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Classes in sewing and cooking are always full. Women make their own 
garments and learn to work for the trade. Specialized instruction is given 
in making garments suitable for office wear. The aims of the cooking class 
are to be of service to the housekeeper and to train girls to go out as home 
attendants. Young women employed in offices and who expect soon to 
establish homes of their own are interesting additions to the classes in house- 
hold economics. Nurses from various hospitals attend, to learn cooking for 
invalids. Foreign mothers are taught to cook nourishing meals for their 
families. 

The commercial classes in bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, office 
practice, dictaphone, business English, arithmetic, salesmanship, and 
show-card writing are always full to over-flowing. New devices for teaching 
filing have recently been installed. 

The citizenship class is for the purpose of assisting the aliens of Denver 
and vicinity who are petitioners for final citizenship papers in the Federal 
District Court. Since the organization of the school, more than eighteen 
hundred aliens have been members of this class. 

Practically every nation and province of Europe has been represented. 
Community life, history and government of the United States, the respon- 
sibility of citizenship are taught. 

During the summer of 1918 a six-weeks’ summer academic school was 
maintained at Opportunity for the purpose of giving pupils in the upper 
grades and the high schools an opportunity to remove conditions in one or 
two subjects in order that they might go on with their grade. Over six hun- 
dred pupils were enrolled in this school. 

HISTORY AND OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 

A committee of historians is proposing a complete revision 
of the work of the elementary schools and high schools. It is 
reported that they are going to recommend that ancient history 
be no longer a required subject in the high school. Such a 
radical departure from tradition shows that the effect of the 
national crisis through which we have passed is sloughing off 
much that was unjustifiable in our educational scheme. This 
is not the place, however, to comment at length on the radical 
changes which this committee is to propose for high schools. 

No less radical and gratifying is the fact that the committee 
has adopted a program for the eighth grade which shows that 
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even historians are beginning to see that pupils must be made 
intelligent about the modern world. Social studies must have 
in them some economic content and some discussion of present- 
day issues. The preliminary report contains the following 
paragraphs: 

There are peculiar problems affecting the history work of this final year 
of the graded school. One of these problems arises from the fact that the 
eighth year is for some—the majority—of the pupils their last year of school. 
For others, a very important minority, it constitutes the transition from the 
elementary school to the high school. It is necessary, in any case, because 
of the large number who will leave school at the end of the eighth grade, to 
plan the work in such a way as to make it the culmination of that training for 
citizenship which can be given to young pupils. At the same time the eighth 
year work must be made as definitely as possible a preparation for later 
high school courses in history. 

The first objective mentioned requires that the work in the eighth year 
be pre-eminently citizenship training. The second objective requires that 
the method employed shall be essentially a high school method rather than a 
lower school method which means that the study should be predominantly 
a study of problems. 

Now we believe there is one plan by which both of these objectives can 
be successfully attained, and we present this plan for an eighth grade history 
and citizenship course under the general title of “Problems in American 
Democracy.” 

Having in mind still the economy of our plan of correlation, we aim to 
combine in this eighth grade course work in American geography, world 
geography, literature, history and civics. Our starting point would be a 
study of what might be called “Commercial Geography,” giving to that 
term, however, a more comprehensive meaning than is customary. It would 
involve a rather intensive survey of production in those departments of 
American life in which our export trade, along major lines, originates. This 
study of production, as for example in the domain of lumber, will include the 
general features of the geography of the contributing regions, a close and 
lifelike description of the processes of manufacture, the social and economic 
conditions surrounding the business both locally and generally, and the 
national interest as affected by the question of the conservation of timber 
supplies. The next problem would be the marketing of the finished product 
which will carry us into a study of the home and foreign demands for lumber, 
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the processes connected with shipping both by land and by water, the areas 
of the United States which are supplied from the different lumbering centers, 
and the conditions in the foreign countries which control the foreign trade. 

The theory of this eighth year work is that it should be more strictly 
than any of the earlier years devoted to training in the exercise of citizenship. 
Now, in our country at the present time citizenship functions in connection 
with social, economic, political and international problems. What we pro- 
pose, therefore, in this study is to open up to the pupil the main lines along 
which the citizen is bound to exercise his powers and judgment, so that, when 
he begins to take part in a responsible way he will already have some familiar- 
ity with the problems that present themselves for solution and with the 
principles on which solutions are to be sought. 

The other feature of this year’s work comes more nearly under the 
description of “Civics,” as that term has ordinarily been applied. It will 


include a study of governmental organization, local, state and national, but 





the effort should be in each case to m: 


re 





ce the study as concrete as possible. 
; 


Much interest has recently been shown in so-called “community civics.’ 


The studies of production as we conceive them will involve a great deal of 


features of our national and international life. The pupil will belong to one 


or another of the producing communities. Beginning the study, therefore, 


right in his own home we get community civics as commonly conceived. 
But we do not leave the study there. It drives forward inevitably until it 
carries the mind of the child through the producing areas of his own country, 


“ft 


o the consumption areas at home and abroad, resulting thus in building 


’ 





onception of the “Greater Community.’ 
It is clear from the above that we are correlating history with civics 
and with geography. We need only to add here that, according to our view, 
much of the knowledge which the child should get of places, and of processes 
of production, and in the way of commercial interchange of goods, should 
come through the reading of the best literature to be found bearing upon 
these things. The history teacher should not shun such descriptive stories 
as will give the child a dramatic introduction to the great features of Ameri- 
can life. One thinks at once of the stories of the lumbermen, of western 
ranch life, the stories relating to wheat production, the idyls of the cotton 
field, together with poems bearing upon one or another phase of American 
life. It would be easy for the teachers of English to arrange their English 
selections with reference to the outline of studies projected for the history, 


civics and geography work. 














READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF 
INDIANAFOLIS, VI: THE READING MATERIALS 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
University of Chicago 
HYGIENE, SANITATION, ETC. 

For the teaching of this subject a text-book is employed 
which is not here listed in the reading list. In this field a 
text-book is good simply as a reference book and for the organi- 
zation of the subject. The experience through which one 
becomes trained should be on the one hand practical action, 
practical observation, etc., and on the other it should be 
vicarious experience obtained through reading concerning the 
health and sanitary condition of the world about one. This 
latter type of reading program has not been developed in the 
Indianapolis schools. The following list presents the titles 
of certain books that might be used for the purpose: 

HEALTH READINGS 

Gulick: Hygiene Series, 6 vols. 

Woods Hutchinson: Hygiene Series. 

Ritchie: Hygiene Series. 

O’Shea and Kellogg: Hygiene Series. 

Dawson: Boys and Girls of Garden City. 

3rown: Hygiene for Young People. 

————-: Health in Home and Town. 

Knight: Hygiene of Young People. 

MYTH, FANCY, AND FAIRY TALES 

A very large proportion of the materials provided in the 
primary and intermediate grade readers is of this character. 
In addition to that found in the many readers, there are also 
a number of books of this type: 

35. Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. 

43. Harding’s Greek Gods, Heroes and Men. 


41 











56. 
63. 
64. 
66. 
74 
76. 
83. 


IIo. 

Stories of this character have a rightful place. Probably 
most of them should be optional, however, and not required. 
For the purpose, most of these readings are well chosen. This 
probably cannot be said of Nos. 43, 76, and 110. The first 
of these is not very readable; the second, though readable 
enough, occupies space and time that might well be given to 
more important reading 
instead of one of the minimum essentials; and the third is too 
difficult for the grammar grades. Stories of this type especially 
should be mere mental recreation. They should be rapidly 
read in order to be rightly enjoyed. This will then leave 
time for more important types of experience. Any readings of 
this character beyond the primary grades which require 
stopping for study should be placed upward in a higher grade 
where they can be covered rapidly, or they should be eliminated 
altogether. 


The major portion of the reading course is of a literary 
character. Many of the books which we have included in the 
foregoing list appear to have been chosen simply as interesting 
literature and not for any purpose lying beyond. All of the 
readers examined are of an ultraliterary character and are of 
little service for the reconstruction of most of the types of 
experience which we have above enumerated. Many of the 
books are well chosen. Of this type we would mention Nos. 


4, 17, 35, 39, 49, 48, 50, 56, 57, 64, 65, 66, 74, 77, 83, 90, 97, 
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Horton’s Heart of Oak, Book III. 
Baker and Carpenter’s Norse Stories. 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 
Stockton’s Fanciful Tales. 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. 





it might be a good library book 


LITERARY READINGS 
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99, 105, 107, 108, and also many of the miscellaneous selections 
in the readers. There are few really questionable or poor 
books of this type in the list. It can be said, however, that 
quite a number of them are too difficult and present sentiments 
that are too mature for the classes in which they are to be read. 
This is especially true of a large number of the selections in 
the intermediate and upper-grade readers, especially those 
that present only extracts from longer literary selections. 

In schools so advanced as those of Indianapolis, the school 
reader except for the primary grades has no longer any legiti- 
mate place. The traditional reader was and is yet largely 
compiled upon the presumption that the contents of a single 
book are to provide the work of a class for an entire year and 
in some cases for two years. Necessarily the selections must 
be rather difficult, requiring much introductory discussion 
and much labor of various kinds in the development of the 
ideas and sentiments. If not of this character and with only 
one book for the class, the teacher runs out of work before the 
end of the year. The book is mainly for discussion exper- 
ience, not for the purpose of reading experience. Now dis- 
cussion, conversation, social intercourse, personal contact of 
teacher and pupil, are of incalculable educational value, and 
some of this may very well arise in connection with literary 
selections. It must be kept in mind, however, that, while it 
may be good educational experience of one kind, in the main 
it is not reading. To have reading experience there must be 
an abundance of reading opportunity. The reading is not 
normal in intermediate or grammar grades unless one is 
covering 25 to So pages per hour. There is not a sufficiency 
of this reading experience for the purposes in view unless the 
pupil reads several hours per week. Thus the slowest pupils 
should read not less than 250 pages per week, and the more 
rapid ones should read 600 or more per week. Now the 
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traditional readers are in no wise adapted to this modern type 
of reading experience. They should be discarded. 

The statement was heard in a number of quarters in 
Indianapolis that the reading material is altogether too literary. 
It is the judgment of the writer of this report that altogether 
too large a proportion of the time is devoted to readings of this 
character. It is not meant by this statement that too much 
literature is read by the children. As a matter of fact, the 
children cover but a small fraction of the literature that they 
ought to read. As above mentioned, there should be a large 
increase in the volume of historical, geographical, biographical, 
scientific, industrial, sociological, and other types of reading 
so as to bring about a better balance than now obtains. But 
at the same time there should be an increase in the opportuni- 
ties of the pupils to read books of a purely literary character. 
This reading should be largely optional, mainly the reading 
of library books supplied to the rooms in single or few copies. 

In developing speed, facility, and a habit of reading, 
children must read abundantly of things that appeal to them. 
For most, it is books of the two types here last discussed that 
will make the largest appeal. The lists of minimum essentials 
supplied in sets and of individual room-library copies should 
be rich and full upon all grade-levels. Here, as in the other 
reading fields mentioned, entirely suitable books in sufficient 
quantity for each grade cannot always be found. But the 
offerings are very numerous; and the average quality improves 
year by year. 

Possible titles from which to select are so numerous that 
space forbids presentation here. We recommend the use of 
lists found in the following books: 

1. “Library and Supplementary Reading.” Books recommended for use 
in elementary schools. By O. F. Munson and J. H. Hoskinson. In 
the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, pp. 33-59; Bloomington, IIl.: Public School Publishing Co., 1917. 
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This presents a composite list of the books commonly used in the schools 
of fifty large American cities. 

2. The Elementary Course in English. By J. F. Hosic. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1911. Pp. 150. 

This suggests excellent lists for each grade. 

3. Children’s Catalog of 3500 Books: A Guide to the Best Reading for Boys 
and Girls, based on fifty-four selected library lists and bulletins. By 
Corinne Bacon. White Plains, N.Y., and New York City: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1917. Pp. 527. $7.00. 

4. Children’s Reading. By F.J.Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 
$1.25. 

5. Fingerposts to Children’s Reading. By W. T. Field. Chicago: McClurg 
& Co,, 1917. 

6. One Thousand Books for Children. By P. W. Coussens. Chicago: Mc- 
Clurg & Co., 1g1I. 

The reading program that we have been discussing is too 
large for the elementary school alone. If everything could be 
accomplished in the elementary school, really there would be 
no reason for continuing our high schools. The reading pro- 
gram we have indicated is one that really requires a portion 
of the time of one’s entire educational career, elementary 
school, high school, and college. It is not possible, however, 
rightly to see what is to be done in any portion of the entire 
school organization without looking to the entire program that 
is to be carried out upon all levels. While much of the reading 
experience is to be accomplished upon the high-school level, 
the beginnings of the entire program are to be made in the 
elementary school. It is there that the broadest possible 
foundation should be laid for everything that comes after. 
Since for many it will constitute the only directed reading 
experience they will ever have, there is additional reason for 
making it as full and complete as possible. 

Reading of the kind prescribed and for the purposes men- 
tioned must be mainly an individual matter. It must be 
accomplished in the quiet of the home, in school study-rooms, 
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or in the reading-rooms of libraries, where there is nothing to 
interrupt, nobody to intervene between the printed page and 
the reader. It will be silent reading; it should largely be done 
outside of the regular school hours; it is not a thing in which 
the teacher can at the moment give any help. Previous to 
the pupil’s reading the teacher can stimulate, encourage, guide, 
and help in many ways, but after the pupil gets at his reading 
the teacher’s work is done. From that point on the problem 
is one for pupil alone. Where the reading is by classes, often 
or perhaps usually, there should be discussion afterward; 
but the less the pupil is conscious of this coming discussion 
during his reading, the better it will be for the reading 
experience. 

If the practice of cities in general is correct, then Indian- 
apolis does not give sufficient time upon the program to the 
reading. This is sufficiently indicated in Table II’ of Mr. Gray’s 
article. This abbreviated attention is not a necessary condi- 
tion. The present school day in Indianapolis is only about 
four and one-half hours, or twenty-two and one-half hours per 
week. It might well be five hours per day, or twenty-five 
hours per week. Such an extension of the school day would 
permit a doubling of the time given to reading. This would 
permit Indianapolis to give as much time to this subject as the 
average of American cities. It is the belief of the writer that 
reading of the character we have tried to describe and for the 
purposes mentioned is more important than any other subject 
now to be found in the elementary-school curriculum; yet it 
is given less time in intermediate and grammar grades than 
certain other less essential subjects. 

Much of the time can be found and is at present being 
found by more thoughtful teachers by developing fulness of 
reading experience in connection with classes in history, 


1 Elementary School Fournal, January, 1919, p. 347. 
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geography, elementary civics, elementary science, hygiene, 
etc. Much of the reading is accomplished simply by intro- 
ducing what we have called experiential training into these 
fields and the elimination in part, or the diminution, of the 
feebler fact-learning types. 

Other time can be gained by developing the technique of 
stimulating pupils to home reading and of holding them 
responsible for such reading. This is a technique of a very 
subtle nature, since such experience on the part of the pupil 
must be voluntary. The teacher’s task is to control the inner 
springs of conduct. This task involves a personal relation 
between teacher and pupil that is very different from the 
traditional coercive relation. The technique is not a thing 
that can be developed in a day or a year. It is a thing that 
must be gradually and patiently worked out; but when done 
it means greater efficiency and economy and easier and more 
satisfying work for the teacher. 

At present there is a large excess of difficult reading selec- 
tions. We recommend, however, that for the intermediate 
and grammar grades the selections be easy enough to permit 
rapid reading on the part of the pupils, and that none of them 
be so difficult as to require slow reading. Occasionally, very 
difficult selections might be used for the purpose of personal 
discussion of the sort mentioned on a previous page. We are 
not here referring to that type of material; nor to that type of 
experience which in the main is not reading experience. Read- 
ing experience should be like the witnessing of a play at the 
theater. It should be easy for the spectators to follow the 
action. The play is marred by any difficulty which prevents 
an easy following of the action. The use of a vocabulary which 
is not understood, the reference to too many historical, mytho- 
logical, or other matters with which the spectators are not 
familiar, or the intrusion of the stage machinery—all these 
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things are interferences and prevent the proper type of experi- 
ence. Now in just the same way the printed page should 
present rapidly, clearly, and with the least interference possible 
the imaginative vision to the inner eye of the reader. 

If there is sufficient variety and volume of reading experi- 
ence upon these not difficult levels, this will be sufficient to 
develop within the pupil the ability to rise to ever higher and 
higher levels of understanding and appreciation. 

A moderate amount of the reading materials in the Indian- 
apolis list is not of a type that can be interesting to children. 
While in this utilitarian age interest sometimes tends to be 
frowned upon, yet we are coming to demand initiative and 
inner motivation of educational activity. These depend upon 
the inner driving power of interest. As a matter of fact, the 
greater the interest that we can develop the greater the power 
that we have at our disposal to be harnessed up in the produc- 
tion of the desired experiences. A reading selection in which 
the child has no interest, native or derived, can be of little or 
no value to him. The results are superficial and soon lost. 

Most of the reading thus far referred to must necessarily 
be silent reading. The things essential for this type of reading 
are: the child; the book; interest in the book; the time; and a 
quiet, comfortable place free from interruption. One would 
think that the teacher’s task in securing and directing silent 
reading would relate mainly to the securing of these essentials. 
Indianapolis was found to be laying far larger emphasis upon 
silent reading than any of the several cities thus far visited 
in the course of quite a number of surveys. But there is a 
question as to whether the city has made any clear definition 
of the educational purposes of the silent reading and whether 
the technique of the training has been developed in the light 
of these purposes. 

It is possible to mention three types of silent reading. 
One is of the type that we have just described. The second is 
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that reading on the part of the pupil which he does when 
given a problem to solve concerning which he must gather a 
quantity of facts from books. In this case his reading is 
not vicarious experience of the type which we have been 
emphasizing, but it is research in connection with some prob- 
lem. The primary interest appears to be in the problem, 
not in the reading itself. This is a type of silent reading which 
needs to be fully developed in connection with the problem- 
work of several studies. In the third type of silent reading 
children are trained to look through and take in as rapidly 
as possible the essential features of a paragraph or a series of 
paragraphs. Whereas the other two types of training must of 
necessity be individual, this type is one that can be handled 
class-fashion. 

The third is the type actually observed in the Indianapolis 
schools. The plan seems to be practically universal in the 
upper-grade classes. The pupils read the paragraph rapidly 
and silently and then are questioned as to their compre- 
hension of the thought. It is a method of enforcing rapid 
reading; of analyzing the essential ideas within the para- 
graph; of marshaling these ideas so that the pupil may have 
the information available. In certain classes there was 
observed an exceptionally superior method of testing the 
group’s comprehension of the paragraph by means of certain 
types of problem-study rather than through simple reproduc- 
tion. This type of drill appears to have a proper place in any 
well-organized plan of training pupils in methods of study. 
They need to be rather thoroughly drilled in this rapid com- 
prehension and organization of the material in a paragraph. 
Where this is best done in Indianapolis, it is very well done 
indeed. But while commending this type of work, we must 
call attention to the serious deficiency in the development of 
the technique of training in and for silent reading of the other 
two types. Both are inadequately developed. In the diminu- 
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tion of amount of time for the reading classes, one of the things 
accomplished has been the provision of a somewhat larger 
relative amount of time for the silent reading in connection 
with the other content subjects. So far as this is the case and 
so far as the experiential side of these various subjects is 
developed, the plan is to be commended. 

Oral reading of the traditional type receives deservedly in 
Indianapolis much less attention than is the case in cities in 
general. This is to be commended. But there still remains 
a certain place for oral reading. We must first distinguish 
between the oral reading to the class by the teacher, or by some 
specially competent pupil, and the oral reading on the part of 
the members of the class in general. If we take up this latter 
phase first, it appears that there are about three legitimate 
places for oral reading: 

1. There are reasons for thinking that in a democracy 
individuals should be able to express thought to an audience, 
small or large. They should have some power to do this with- 
out book or manuscript; but it is advisable often to use books 
or manuscripts. They may present their own thoughts which 
they have written out or they may borrow the thought of 
another and present it in his words. Oral reading, it would 
appear, should be given as an aspect of public speaking, and 
perhaps for the most part it should be the children’s reading 
of their own reports on various topics of which each upper- 
grade child should write a goodly number during any school 
year. 

2. A second purpose of the oral reading is the reflex effect 
upon the reader himself. This is well expressed in a paragraph 
borrowed from the St. Louis “Course of Study on Reading”: 


The experience of reading aloud is the source of great pleasure and 
satisfaction to elementary-school children of all ages, whenever the teacher 
minimizes his interference through prescription or criticism of petty formali- 
ties and allows the reader’s initiative to come freely into play, and whenever 
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the content of the text is within the possible range of his interest and sym- 
pathy. Indeed it may become a more significant means of self-expression 
even than composition itself, at the ages when technique and vocabulary of 
both oral and written speech are lagging behind the potential capacity to 
think and fee!. Surely the way is being cleared to self-realization whenever 
a young reader finds himself voicing formulated expression of emotions that 
he may have been confusedly conscious of or timidly hesitated to acknowl- 
edge; uttering definite principles of thought and action that life for him has 
not yet crystallized into conviction out of his wandering impulses. The 
realization that what he uncertainly thinks and feels has not only the approval 
of society but has a significance great enough to warrant its expression by 
seer or poet, may have a stabilizing effect almost miraculous upon his self- 
understanding and his self-respect. Courage to voice one’s thought, and 
effectiveness in the manner of doing it, are valuable social assets; the oral- 
reading exercise is serving no insignificant purpose in developing them. 

3. The third place for the oral reading is in the primary 
grades. Silent reading isa very artificial exercise; oral read- 
ing introduces the familiar element of speech. Speaking the 
words as they are read gives massiveness to the thought of 
the child. His oral reading is not, and at this earliest stage 
should not be, mainly for the purpose of passing the thought 
on to others. It is primarily for the purpose of giving sub- 
stantiality to his own experience. For this reason it is ques- 
tionable whether teachers in the beginning should give so much 
time as they usually do to the development of oral “expression” 
in the reading of the primary pupils. Their purpose at the 
time is to get the thought for themselves, not to pass it on to 
others. After they have acquired some speed and facility in 
getting the thought from the printed page and in entering into 
the reading experience for themselves, they may well have the 
chance also of passing the thought on to others. This type 
of oral reading here said to be appropriate to the primary 
grades should be discontinued as soon as the pupils have suf- 
ficiently mastered the technique of reading to be able to enjoy 
the book through silent reading. Too much oral reading is 
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an obstacle to the development of a proper speed in silent 
reading. 

These purposes, especially the first two of them, are here 
enumerated in connection with the materials of reading because 
the ends in view must determine the types of reading materials 
that can be used for the purposes. Not just anything found 
in the reading or the supplementary books will serve. 

Turning now to the other side of the problem, no example 
was observed of the teachers reading a selection uninter- 
ruptedly to a class; and yet this seems to be a desirable type 
of experience. Through much and varied reading, pupils will 
develop unconsciously a wide reading vocabulary. This read- 
ing vocabulary tends gradually to become their speaking 
vocabulary; but they need to have their pronunciation 
accurate. This reading vocabulary is usually very much 
wider than that which the teacher has an opportunity to use 
before them in the classroom. It is well, therefore, that they 
learn their pronunciation mostly unconsciously through the 
frequent hearing of the pronunciation as selections are read 
by the teacher. 

In the development of proper oral-reading habits on the 
part of the pupil, there is no experience he can have that is 
more beneficial than the frequent hearing of good reading on 
the part of the teacher while he has a copy of the same book 
before his eyes. Just as one learns the melody of a new song 
from hearing it a number of times, so he will get the lilt, the 
sentence-accent, the speed, etc., of good oral reading better 
from hearing it in this way than through any amount of 


teacher’s directions, teacher’s corrections, etc. 

And then there is “the social value that develops when 
many minds of a group concentrate their attention on a com- 
mon object and are moved by the waves of a common emotion. 
There are elements of inspiration in community of attention. 


There is a peculiar intensity in community of interest. New 
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facts are added to the individual’s insight by his being a part 
of a new mind-of-the-group.”’ 

In most of these cases of the teacher reading to the class, 
it is well that the pupil have at the same time the book before 
him. Ofcourse the reading may well be done by some specially 
competent pupil, but it should be done with such complete 
absence of interruption that nothing interferes between the 
pupils of the class and their vision of the things presented by 
the reading. 

When one defines the purposes to be achieved by this oral 
reading on the part of the teacher, it can easily be seen that 
not just any printed matter will serve. It will require a good 
deal of care to make those selections from which the greatest 
values can be obtained. 

In the acquisition of the mechanics of reading in the first 
grade, the classes of the city appear to read on the average 
about four of five primers and first readers. In certain schools 
the pupils read the seven that are furnished. In our more 
progressive cities, however, the more successful classes at the 
present time read ten, fifteen, and even twenty sets of primers, 
first readers, and other supplementary reading books during 
the first year. 

For the first grade the schools ought to have not fewer than 
eight or ten sets of books, the stories of which do not greatly 
duplicate each other; and then at least twenty or thirty other 
titles in library copies for individual reading. Some of the 
best training now done is accomplished, after the children have 
got a start, in connection with this reading of individual books. 
It has been found easy to motivate a large part of the class to 
make effective use of them. 

One of the problems confronting the city relates to the mode 
of providing the books necessary for a proper reading program. 
The books should really be provided in a number of ways: 
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1. Many books for each grade in each of the various fields 
should be supplied in sets so that they can be used class- 
fashion. These readings should present the minimum essen- 
tials. Taking care of them class-fashion is usually less time- 
consuming for the teacher than the direction of individual 
reading. Economy can be effected by having the books care- 
fully adapted to the maturity of the pupils so that they can 
be read rapidly. Children’s books are worn mostly not during 
the hours when they are sitting quietly reading them in ways 
desired, but in the mishandling they receive while the pupils 
are dawdling or playing and not reading them. Economy 
can also be effected by devising a system of circulation of the 
sets of books so that they can be used in eight or ten buildings 
during the course of a year. Naturally, deterioration will be 
more rapid than if they were standing upon the shelves nine- 
tenths of the time; but it is not economy to have nine-tenths 
of the investment idle all of the time. There is some deteriora- 
tion even when they are idle. And, what is more important, 
books grow obsolete. There are now a good many books in 
the schools that ought to be displaced by better ones that are 
now available; but books involve expense, and there is the 
feeling that they should be used until they have been consumed. 
The continuing use of such obsolete books represents educa- 
tional malpractice; yet it is felt that it must continue until the 
books are used up. With a system of circulation of sets of 
books, they would be consumed by the time that they were 
obsolete. Further, the city would find itself possessed of only 
eight or ten sets of an obsolete book even if they were not 
entirely consumed; and this number could be distributed 
about the city for the building libraries. 

2. Every room within every building should have a room- 
library of specially selected books carefully adapted to the 
children of that room. In such libraries there would usually 
be only one book of each title, though occasionally there might 
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be duplicates for some special reason. This permanent room- 
library should represent the minimum essentials of what chil- 
dren in general should be expected to cover in their individual 
reading during the course of their term in that room. Natu- 
rally, the selection should be considerably wider than would 
be expected of any individual pupil, in order to allow for dif- 
ferences in individual tastes and abilities. This room-library 
should give opportunity to the pupils for a far more extended 
reading than is provided in the class sets. 

3. In going beyond the reading provision of these two 
types, it is probable that the opportunity should be largely 
provided through the city public library. At the present time 
the public library has a branch upon the school grounds at 
certain of the buildings. Such branch libraries should be able 
to develop cooperative methods of placing before the children 
any desirable additional reading opportunity. As new school 
buildings are constructed in the city, probably the branch 
library facilities should be included within the school building 
itself. The methods employed at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
present a practical example of the cooperative arrangement 
that should obtain in every American city. This cooperative 
movement is already well under way in Indianapolis, and the 
administrative situation is very promising. The thing needed 
is much further development of the good work that has already 
been begun. 

At the present time there is an unusual degree of uniformity 
in the reading supplied to the different buildings. And yet in 
a system including white schools and colored schools, those 
for immigrants and native Americans, those in industrial dis- 
tricts and those in professional residence districts, schools in 
well-to-do regions where a large proportion of the children 
secure a considerable reading experience without the school’s 
help and, on the other hand, schools in the poorer districts 
where practically all of the reading experience is dependent 
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upon the help given by the school—in such varied situations, 
it is very improbable indeed that a uniform set of readings 
should be used. We recommend that reading supplied auy 
school be selected in the light of the needs of the children within 
that building without any reference whatever to the needs of 
children in other buildings. 

The actual quantity of the reading materials supplied is 
considerably less than that which appears to be indicated by 
the long list of readers and supplementary books. The best 
of many of the supplementary books is reproduced in the 
readers. Examples are: The King of the Golden River, Robinson 
Crusoe, Hiawatha, Snow-Bound, Christmas Carol, Man without 
a Country, Sketch Book, Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, etc. 
Readers also duplicate each other in a very considerable mea- 
sure. Longfellow’s “Village Blacksmith,” for example, is to 
be found in not fewer than six of the books. This is an extreme 


<< 


case. But there are certain stories and poems that appear to 
be presented with most unnecessary frequency. This difficulty 
is to be overcome through the elimination of the readers and 
the use of wholes for the longer stories and of standard collec- 
tions for the shorter ones and for the poems. 

In a number of the readers, many selections were found 
that would not be chosen by either teachers or supervisors for 
reading of the class if they were to be chosen upon their merits. 
The adoption of a text-book brings in a drag-net collection of 
reading materials ranging all the way from excellent to entirely 
valueless and inappropriate. The city is thus investing in 
things that it does not need. The elimination of the text-book 
eliminates this difficulty. The question should not be, “Is the 
selection in the reader good enough to use?” but rather, 
“What types of reading are demanded by the controlling pur- 
poses and what are the best available selections for the pur- 


poses in question?” 
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Since the text-books are assigned, teachers often assume 
that all of the selections in the text are appropriate for the 
work. But, as a matter of fact, many are very inappropriate, 
many are useless, and teachers should not be required to wear 
themselves out in trying to develop interest in things not 
appropriate to the needs and interests of the children. 

One of the serious criticisms to be made of the work of the 
schools observed was that there was too much teaching, and 
not enough reading on the part of the pupils. Such a mistake 
appears to be largely due to the difficult character of a large 
portion of the selections. 

One of the most needful things for promoting the efficiency 
of the teaching or the supervision of any subject within a 
school system is a statement to which everybody can have 
access as to what constitutes good teaching of that subject. 
We believe, therefore, that supervisors and teachers of the city 
of Indianapolis should draw up a schedule which states clearly 
the dominant and the secondary purposes of the reading train- 
ing together with an itemized statement of the characteristics 
of efficient training in this field. At the present time there is 
no such statement for the guidance of teachers and super- 
visors. It is not possible for an outsider, not familiar with the 
details of the situation, to state in any detail what should be 
included in any such statement. It should be drawn up by 
those who are responsible for the work. We here present, 
however, a series of recommendations which was recently 
drawn up cooperatively by the members of one of my advanced 
university classes in school supervision. It is not recom- 
mended for acceptance, but only as a suggestion as to the sort 
of thing which any city ought to draw up for itself on the basis 
of its own judgments. 
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READING RECOMMENDATIONS FOR Upper GRADES 

It is recommended: 

1. That the reading course be primarily designed to extend the thought 
and experience of the pupils to things beyond their immediate environment. 

2. That silent reading be the method usually employed for this purpose. 

3. That the translation of the thought and experience obtained from 
reading into oral expression for the purpose of passing it on to others (i.e., 
oral reading) be of secondary consideration. 

SILENT READING 

4. That the content of the reading be chosen so as to give the pupils 
width of vision over, and depth of insight into, all important fields of human 
affairs. 

5. That all reading done by pupils be taken into account in considering 
their training in reading. 

6. That the reading side of all subjects be fully developed. 

7. That most reading be for the sake of having experience, and not for 
the purpose of learning things in the sense of memorizing facts. 

8. That the reading experience be adapted to the degree of maturity 
and the previous experience of the pupils. 

g. That those responsible for the reading content be fully conscious of 
the purposes to be served. 

10. That the content of the reading be chosen with definite relation, 
on the one hand, to the purposes to be served, and, on the other, to the 
characteristics of the children. 

11. That out-of-school reading be considered educative experience as 
fully as intra-school reading; that pupils be given credit for such reading; 
and that through the system of crediting and otherwise the outside reading 
be supervised by the schools. 

12. That pupils be trained in the technique of silent reading so as to 
secure effectiveness and economy in the maximum possible degree. 

13. That reading materials be so graded in degree of difficulty that the 
gradient is imperceptible. 

14. That there be an abundance of reading experience covering in a 
balanced way all important fields of human experience. 

15. That the quantity of reading material available be much greater 
than can be covered by any single pupil, however capable, in order to provide 
for all desirable types of personal tastes, desires, and appetites. 

16. That minimum essentials which are to be covered by all be selected 
upon a basis of common needs, and furnished in sets of books large enough to 
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supply all pupils of a class at the same time, for the sake of administrative 
effectiveness and economy. 

17. That other sets of reading be chosen for special groups of pupils 
and supplied in sets large enough for these groups. 

18. That readings beyond these minimum essentials be supplied in 
library copies sufficiently numerous to meet the demand. 

19. That the children’s reading habits be developed in connection with 
four types of library: (1) the room-library in charge of the classroom 
teacher; (2) the school or building library, in charge of building librarian, 
preferably a branch of the public library, and open certain hours in the week 
if not all the time; (3) the central public library; (4) the libraries in the 
homes of the pupils. 

20. That reading be always motivated in ways of which the teacher is 
conscious: human interest in the story; use of reading for problem-solving; 
getting information for pupil reports; etc. 

21. That the teachers have a conscious technique for intensifying the 
motive actuating the pupils, and for stimulating them to read sufficiently. 

22. That, as pupils grow sufficiently mature to understand, they be 
informed as to the various values and purposes of different types of reading; 
that they be stimulated to make application of this knowledge in their read- 
ing choices; and that in terms of this knowledge they be required to justify 
their choices. 

23. That, in connection with their reading, pupils be trained to make 
sufficient and normal use of reference helps, dictionary, atlas, gazetteer, 
handbooks of literary reference, etc. 

24. That reading selections be used for reading experience, not for 
literary analysis, and not as things to be learned, recited, and examined upon. 

25. That discussion, class work, etc., in connection with reading, be for 
intensifying, extending and socializing the reading experience. 

26. That the books in their mechanical make-up be adapted to the pupil’s 
needs: clear print of proper size; proper length of line; proper spacing of 
lines; paper surface free from glare; no visual confusion due to “ print showing 
through”; etc. 

27. That attention be given to the proper posture of the pupils in their 
silent reading. 

28. That for the sake of speed in silent reading the following conditions 
be observed: 

a) Reading to be strictly silent, not semi-articulatory. 
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6) Reading materials to be easy so that pupils can take in the thought 

rapidly and without hesitation. 

c) Reading to be copious in quantity from the first grade onward. 

d) Pupils to read straight ahead in the first reading of anything without 

interruption of any kind. 

e) Flash-cards or their equivalent to be used in the intermediate grades 

for increasing the attention span. 
ORAL READING 

29. That the purposes of oral reading be carefully defined as a basis for 
laying out the course and for selection of methods; and that all materials and 
methods be then justified in terms of the purposes. 

30. That oral reading be looked upon as a double process: (1) reading 
in the strict sense of getting thought from the printed page; (2) giving out the 
thought by expressing it orally in the same words as those read. (The oral 
portion of the act is ora/ expression, allied to conversational speech, oral reci- 
tation, and public speaking, rather than to reading. It accompanies and 
parallels the reading, but, strictly speaking, it is not reading.) 

31. That the oral expression be used in the case of certain selections, for 
intensifying the reading experience on the part of the reader; and for socializ- 
ing the experience. 

32. That facility in oral expression be largely developed through oral 
presentation of written reports, addresses, plays, etc. 

33. That effective “expression” be secured mainly by intensifying the 
reading experience on the one hand, and on the other by intensifying the 
motives or desires on the part of the speaker to make his thought and experi- 
ences as clear as possible to the listeners. 

34. That in the oral translation of his reading experience the pupil 
usually have an opportunity to express things as wholes; that only where 
selections are read by a class as a group, for the sake of intensifying and 
socializing the group-experience, shall there be piecemeal reading by the 
different pupils; and that no interruption be made for the sake of correcting 
pupils’ mistakes. 

35. That errors of pronunciation, enunciation, sentence-accent, charac- 
ter of voice, position, etc., be noted for each individual pupil; and that 
through conferences and special class-exercises pupils be made conscious of 
these errors and watchful against their occurrence. 

36. That the errors of oral expression of the individual members of the 
class be listed by pupil-committees acting in relays; that it be done entirely 
unobtrusively, showing only in the written lists prepared by the committees; 
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that each individual list be given to the pupil concerned and to the teacher. 

37. That oral reading by individual pupils to the class be entirely 
omitted when it cannot be made of large educational value to the listeners. 

38. That the teacher give at least as much attention to the educational 
experience of the listeners while one is reading orally as to that of the reader. 

39. That corrective oral drill for those who have special difficulties be 
taken care of individually or in small groups by the teacher or by proficient 
student-helpers. 

40. That in the grades beyond the primary after a just and sufficient 
amount of effort has been made to bring the oral expression of any pupil 
up to desired level, if results are still unsatisfactory, the pupil be classified as 
one who will probably have little occasion to use oral reading in his life- 
affairs, and that teachers be content to leave the pupil upon a low plane of 
proficiency. 











THE APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD TO 
MAKING THE COURSE OF STUDY 
IN CIVICS. 


ERNEST HORN 


Professor of Education, State University of Iowa 


The very great progress which has been made in the last 
ten years in making curricula has been due, first, to the ten- 
dency to adopt the point of view of social utility in selecting 
the items which are to make up the curriculum in any subject; 
and secondly, to the use of scientific methods in searching out 
these items. If one accepts the point of view of social utility, 
he has answered the question, where shall one look in order 
to determine what knowledge, skills, attitudes, habits, and 
ideals should go into the curriculum, by saying that one 
shall look in life outside the school. The question, how shall 
one look, is answered by saying that the curriculum-maker 
shall use the method of invoice, that is, the method of scientific 
investigation. The implications of the social point of view 
are stated and exemplified in the Fourteenth Yearbook, Part I, 
the Sixteenth Yearbook, Part I, and the Seventeenth Yearbook, 
Part I, of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
These constitute reports of the Committee on Elimination, 
appointed by the National Education Association to investi- 
gate the problem of economy in time in education. This com- 


mittee has uniformly stood for the elimination of such material 
as cannot be justified by referring it to specific needs in life 
outside the school, and has also attempted te extmplify in 
the various subjects the application of research to curriculum- 
making. It is the purpose of this article to examine some of 
the attempts to apply scientific method to making the course 
of study in civics. 
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It was inevitable that social sciences should be among the 
last to profit from the application of scientific methods, Social 
problems are more complex and elusive. Evidence is collected 
with greater difficulty. Accordingly it is not surprising that 
such sciences as astronomy, physics, chemistry, and biology, 
which are easily adapted to numerical treatment, had made 
great progress before anything of importance was accomplished 
in the social sciences. In the last few decades, however, very 
real and gratifying progress has been made in attacking, 
scientifically, the problem in such fields as economics, sociology, 
political science, and education. And now comes scientific 
method to invade the last stronghold of deduction and opinion, 
that is, the realm of value. 

It was natural that such subjects as spelling and arithmetic 
should be the first to profit by such a method, the essence of 
which is that data shall be objective and numerical. The aims 
in such studies are more definite and the methods of collecting 
data less intricate, even though involving great labor. The 
social studies, such as civics, are the most difficult of all. 

But why bother to apply so laborious a method in the case 
of this problem? Why not merely guess at the answer? The 
answer of the scientist is that this is the only way to discover 
the truth. The answer of the practical man, looking at the 
wide diversity of opinion as to what should be taught in civics, 
is that there is plainly need of evidence rather than opinion in 
making the course of study in this subject. 

All of the investigations reviewed in this article involve 
certain limitations of the aims of teaching civics. In the first 
place, the data sought are in the field of national rather than in 
exclusively local or mere community civics. Communities, 
in other words, are not regarded as provincial, nor are they 
to be cut off from their national relationships. The last two 
or three"years have demonstrated very completely the need of 
nationalland even international perspective in teaching civics. 
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This does not mean that we have taught local civics too well, 
but that we have taught national civics too poorly. In the second 
place, the studies shun generalizations and seek to discover 
what the specific problems are concerning which the pupil 
should be made intelligent, and toward which proper attitudes 
should be developed. 


I. THE NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE METHOD 


What are some of the methods of getting data on the ques- 
tion of relative values in civics? One method has been 
designated as the newspaper-magazine method. ‘Those who are 
acquainted with the Fourteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education will recall how Professor 
Bagley used this method in the attempt to discover relative 
values in history and geography. In the summer of 1916 
Mr. Earl Blackstone, in connection with a graduate course 
given by the author at the State University of Iowa, analyzed 
the same number of issues of the same magazines in the same 
years as those covered in the investigation reported by 
Professor Bagley. In this case, however, not only historical 
data were scored, but civic data as well. Nothing new in 
technique was worked out by Mr. Blackstone, but there are 
considerable differences between his findings and those of 
Dr. Bagley. The reason for this will be discussed later. 

The best example that the writer has seen of the analysis 
of newspapers is that made by Mr. J. A. Sharon, now head of 
the department of history and civics in the Normal Training 
School at Cleveland. This investigation was completed at 
Teachers College, Columbia, in a seminar given by Professor 
Hillegas and the writer. The study consisted in the analysis 
of the issues of nine newspapers as follows: 

New York Evening Post—February 15-24, 1914, inclusive. 
Philadelphia Press—January 16-31, 1915, inclusive. 
Topeka Daily Capital—January 1-15, 1915, inclusive. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
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San Francisco Examiner—October 1-15, 1914, inclusive. 
Washington Post—October 16-31, 1914, inclusive. 
Springfield Daily Republican—October 1-15, 1914, inclusive. 
Omaha Daily Bee—December 1-15, 1914, inclusive. 
Milwaukee Sentinel—December 16-30, 1914, inclusive. 
Galveston Daily News—February 1-15, 1915, inclusive. 





The amount of space occupied by civic matter was measured. The 


width of column was taken into account, so that the relative space occupied 
could be expressed in length of column. The facts are shown in the following 











380 for class 2. 








table: 
TABLE I 
No. of Total 
Articles Length 
ie, ni vatnveskendern armrandedeen g2 1,058.00 in. 
2. Foreign relations (not immigration).......... 3° 701.75 in. 
Re er ee 5? 559-75 mm. 
4. Monopoly and legislation.................+. 45 551.75 in. 
s. Public service commissions. ................ 37 499-3? &- 
6. Liquor and prohibition.................006- 31 339-59 in. 
, Bp BU PIII 5 xo cee ndewsoesrennke 14 186.00 in. 
TMU OE TE ona isin cts cin einsienciens 7 193.. 50 mm. 
> FR MII ics vs edkn saad scneacwaes 7 88.00 in. 
10. Workmen’s compensation...............++. 10 78.75 in. 
11. Conservation of natural resources........... 3 42.00 In. 
So IND cyst ctatsixcisnousinnexsaxnel 1 2.80 in. 
eee ere 50 760.75 in. 











“This table should be read: The subject of taxation is 


treated in g2 articles in the newspaper issues analyzed, and is 
given a total of 1,058 linear inches of space, etc. 


“When the civic materials analyzed in the various news- 


papers are classified under (1) social needs and under (2) the 
civic instruments for solving social problems, social needs 
occupy 2,473.5 inches, and civic instruments, 2,448.25 inches. 
The subject of taxation appears a greater number of times and 
occupies much more space than that of any other topic in the 
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list. It is interesting to note, also, that 15.5 per cent, or more 
than a third of the space given to this problem, was found on 
the editorial page.” 

Mr. Sharon checked these relative values against the judg- 
ment of reputable authors writing upon civic problems and 
gives quotations in his study (unpublished) which seem to 
indicate that the weight given by his method approximates in 
general the weight which would be given in the judgment of 
supposedly competent judges. 

In spite of obvious limitations the newspaper-magazine 
method apparently is a step away from mere opinion and in 
the direction of objective data. All the data described above 
are gtven in numerical terms so that at least the method of 
attack is improved in definiteness. The reliability of the 
data is dependent upon several factors. 

First, it depends upon the representative quality of the 
material analyzed. Clearly, unless the newspapers do actually 
contain, and in the right proportion, the really important civic 
problems of the date of issue, no amount of analysis could 
secure, from such a source, the true weight in importance of 
these various problems. A study (as yet unpublished) made 
a few summers ago by Mr. Edgar Curry in a graduate class 
in education conducted by the writer at the University of 
Indiana seemed to indicate that space allotments in news- 
papers would be a very faulty method of assigning relative 
civic values in any community. For example, an analysis 
of one week’s issues of 5 daily papers gave, according to the 
judgment of Mr. Curry, the following distribution: 


Total Avg. 

Per Cent. 
ree eee ren ee 20.2 
PMID ore Oech ab ach aek mciicg a aapn wie Ski bis 17.0 
NE bos Oi Wb.c ais CESAR AREAS Rew RES 15.8 


RNS IAEMIMIRIL Ahr tet ate mit eivie Gis ici ee wkd 
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Politics, national government, international... ... 13.0 
I NN II oho oc can eae ecdn vadnavasudscaas 9-4 
OR ie Wb wes keadvscsaneddsesces 6.7 
PIN sik Pcpieeieds warnKacwuunndoede 2.6 


The high amount of space given to certain kinds of news 
is, of course, a matter of common observation. The criticism 
would apply to a lesser degree in the case of relative values 
among civic problems. For example, while it would be unsafe 
to accept space in a newspaper as a measure of the relative 
importance of public-school problems and prize fighting, it 
would be much less dangerous so to assign the relative impor- 
tance of any given civic problem, as compared to any other 
civic problem. 

In the second place, the reliability of the data depends 
upon the amount of magazine or newspaper material analyzed 
and the distribution of the issues in time. Furthermore, if 
national problems are sought, a wide distribution in area must 
be insured. 

In the third place, there must be some way of limiting 
the personal equation of scoring. The wide difference in 
the finding of the study reported by Professor Bagley and that 
of Mr. Blackstone is probably due to this variability. To 
get some measure of this variability, eight graduate students 
were asked to analyze the civic problems occurring in one 
issue of the Chicago Herald according to the outline prepared 
by Mr. Sharon. Table II gives the results. 

These differences are astounding, but they are what one 
may expect unless each heading is described in detail so that 
there can be no doubt as to what should be scored under any 
given heading, and unless the scorers are familiar with the field 
being analyzed. Of course, the more complete and similar 
the training of the scorers, in the special subject being 
analyzed, the less will be the variability arising from this cause. 
The writer did find, however, that there was a variation, 
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TABLE II 






































Subject Student 
I 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Deen kets Sea awek ron oe 5| 4] o| 2] 6] 4] 5] 4 
Workmen’s compensation. ....... 6} tr] o| o| 4] Of] Io} oO 
Liquor and prohibition........... o} 1] of rt] of] 2] of o 
CL Ser eer eee 01 6) ©] @1 6] ££] of «@ 
Suffrage, election................ 8} 4] 5] 3] 12] 10] 12] § 
Pensions, widows, mothers....... O11 ©] 04 2} oo} Zz] 6) © 
Public service commissions (inter- 
ptate Commerce) ............-.- 4/2} of] 4] 4] 9{| 6] © 
Employees and labor............ gs|22|/ 1] 5] 7] 7] 10] 6 
Money and banking............. =l.41 8) 21 31551431 3 
Monopoly and legislation......... 14| 6] of 14| 9/19/13] 4 
Foreign relations (not including) 
investigational)............... 29 | 12] 4] 12] 20] 18 | 36] 12 
NG. it ccbntivnbtaweas o}] r/ rt] rj] 2] ti] 6] £ 
PAMPLAROONS 5. sje :5 nn es cesses Pere ee Seen eee ee Ares ree Sree 
ere reer Bet eee Od 8) ea 2 
IRs cig evacarvarbawsion Ct Oi Foe t 2i-81 42t 2 
Reorganization of courts......... ecu O15) 2] O71 319 
ER vig irciebioweruns oa Laws @1 OT @ | o| 2] 11 0 
NSIPANIBEN VIDE o.oo <i oss seis sacle fod el SE el 2) SP ete 
PR aceekkn eaesevd wawsnce ol OC] O16] of ©] Oo] © 
ER. svixncak casvecienne wee] Of Of O| O| O| OC] O 
Rd eh ieetetenneny cus enw ie elm! £1439) 0 | o| 10] o 
Agriculture Department.........]....| 1 See) Sees eee 
avira ncekns st enwewnns en meee el OR Be eee eres 
PIMIV eet Came at chew en emt wesw ees ors ee! | beat 
PE UNG scans edacscvcene ES RS Ta NE Se I 
er re eee ee eee Pere ee (eee mee ee eee 
ee rer oe oe ie See Ee eae 5 
PO Nils antes kese es 43 | 54 | 30 | 61 | 77 |115 137 | 42 














among the scorers in this case, not only according to training, 
but also according to conscientiousness. For example, the 
scorer who had previously been rated by the writer as the most 
painstaking student reported the largest number of civic 
references, while the scorer who had been rated as the least 
painstaking member of the group reported the smallest number 
of civic references. As might be expected, the time spent by 
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the various scorers varied greatly. This suggests the pos- 
sibility of the need of standardizing or of at least reporting 
the rate of scoring. 

A fourth possible source of variability arises out of the 
method of scoring. One may score by frequency of mention, 
by linear space, or by giving a score of one and one only to 
any given problem for a mention, in any given paragraph, or 
in any given article, or in any given issue. Although laborious, 
it seems probable that the method of measuring linear space 
is probably the most nearly representative of the true weights 
which should be assigned by the writers of the articles, par- 
ticularly when the periodical sets some limit upon the space 
allowed to any given department. 

Summarizing, if the four limiting conditions outlined above 
are carefully attended to, it seems likely that an analysis of 
newspapers and magazines will give data suggestive and helpful 
to the curriculum-maker. At the very least, a careful and 
extensive study conducted along these lines will indicate the 
civic problems which are kept before the people through the 
agency of periodical literature. This in itself would give data 
which could not be disregarded by anyone who wished to 
undertake in a practical way the improvement of the civic 
knowledge, habits, and ideals in any community. 

2. A STUDY OF POLITICAL PLATFORMS 

By far the most elaborate study in the field of curriculum- 
making civics which the writer has seen is that made by 
Dr. Bassett at the University of Iowa, as a Doctor’s thesis. 
His thesis is as yet unpublished, but a preliminary report 
appeared in the Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. I shall quote briefly from por- 
tions of this report: 

The investigation was undertaken with the conviction that the function 


of civic instruction is to prepare the pupil for citizenship in a democracy; 
that such instruction implies preparation for the intelligent exercise of the 
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elective franchise to the purpose that the voter will not be “Satisfied with 
merely going to the polls on election day, he will feel the thrill of executing 
an actual judgment’”’; that this result is to be obtained in part by the cultiva- 
tion of civic judgment through the exercise of the mind upon concrete prob- 
lems that confront the American electorate. The aim, therefore, of this 
investigation is to determine what are the most significant and most per- 
sistent problems of the American people which seek solution through the 
machinery of government. 

The specialist in any line of work is most conversant with problems 
peculiar to his own field of endeavor. For this reason, in seeking to ascertain 
what problems are of most value for educational purposes, the writer has 
consulted the specialist in politics, viz., the professional politician. 

In political platforms, state and national, have been preserved for us 
during a period of three-quarters of a century the carefully formulated 
opinions of these politicians (and shall I say statesmen?) as to what our 
problems are. 

The writer has divided this study into the following parts: (1) an analysis 
of the national platforms of all the political parties since the first National 
Convention in the year 1832; (2) an analysis of the state platforms in non- 
presidential years from 1889 to the present time so far as they deal with 
national issues; (3) an analysis of all state platforms of the major parties in 
one year (1910); (4) an analysis of the platforms of the major parties in 
certain selected states, viz., California, Indiana, and New York, since 1850; 
(5) an analysis of all platforms of the parties in Iowa since 1889, and (6) an 
analysis of the platforms of one southern state. 

The states of California, Indiana, and New York were selected because 
they are or have been in national elections “pivotal” states, in which, there- 
fore, because the balance of power was uncertain, political interest was acute. 

Iowa represents a conservative Republican state which has had but one 
Democratic governor (Governor Boies) and has but once gone Democratic 
on the presidential ticket (1912). A state from the “solid South” would, 
of course, represent the conservative Democratic tendencies. 

The units of measurement used were as follows: (1) The linear inch. 
This unit is entirely impartial and is justified upon the assumption that, 
given a sufficiently long period of time, the topics most discussed are most 
important. (2) Frequency of mention, i.e., the number of platforms in 
which a given topic occurs. (3) Single platform proposal, i.e., the number 
of distinct proposals falling under each topic. 
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Space permits quoting but two of Mr. Bassett’s tables 
(Tables III and IV of this article) as illustrations of the results 
obtained in the study. 

TABLE III 


Space Given To Various ITrEms IN NATIONAL PLATFORMS 
SUMMARIZED BY PERIODS 









































Linear INCHES PERCENTAGES 
ae Period Period 
I II III IV Vv I mW | TH], av V 
Commerce......... 966 31 995 286 709 | 3:0] 0.6} 3-7] 3-3] 4:0 
Constitution.......] 523 214 309 460 791 1.6), 4.4) 123) 49] -0-% 
Corporations....... 2,529 70 | 2,459 sor | 13968 | 7.5] 1-4] 9:1] 5.4] 10-9 
Detense.....<<.65.. 1,556 428 | 1,128 146 982 | 4.8] 8.6) 4.2] 1.6) 5.5 
Education.........: 332 ° 332 239 63 | 1.6] ©.0] 1.2) 2.6) 0.5 
RAORNGE ss 656 ose sea 4,176 610 | 3,566 | 1,684 | 1,882 | 12.0] 12.4] 13.2] 18.1] 10.5 
Foreign relations....| 2,689 387 | 3,202 $91 | 1,711 $31 7.9] 8.6) 629] «9-5 
ROBRINR 2 o5icsocstcads 174 fe) 174 ° 348 .| 0.0] 0.6] 0.0] 1.9 
Immigration....... 803 199 604 350 | 1,007 | 2.5] 4.0] 2.2] 3.8] 5.5 
industry.........| 467 ° 467 73 861 1.4] 0.0] 1.7] 0.8] 4.8 
BUNCE. = faS625 «05s 349 ° 349 35 663 $.21 10:0] ©.3] O2g) 3:7 
OS 2,383 10 | 2,373 486 | 1,897 7.3) 0.2] 8.8] 5.2] 10.6 
Legislation.........] 475 129 346 99 249) | -Ti|p AG) Sagh FN) Teg 
Monetary system...| 2,300 14 | 2,286 545 | 1,721 | 7.1] 0.3] 8.8] 5.9] 9-6 
Moral reform..... 39533 | 15756 | 15777 | 1,078 690 | 10.9] 35.6] 6.8] 11.6) 3.9 
Naturalization. .... 24 15 9 ° Ob Cyl Os8iocssc 0.1} 0.0 
Natural resources. ..| 1,470 128 | 1,342 426 816 4.5| 2.6] 5.0] 4.6] 4.6 
ROEM or shs sos or ice 1,798 186 | 1,612 922 690 | 5.5] 3-81 5-9] 9-9] 3-1 
oe eronee 1,012 161 851 350 gol 5.41 353} 3-2) 9-8) 228 
POAMONG). .i0csc eal) S82 43 539 231 256 r.8] 0.9] 2.6) 2:5] 1.4 
Personal rights.....] 392 157 236 73 162 1.2| 3.2] O.9] 0.8] 0.9 
‘Postal system...... 171 7 164 43 121 O46) 13} O16} 025] O27 
State rights........ 527 260 267 24 243 r.6)> 6.3), Veo]! O23 223 
ee 574 9 567 313 252 2:8! 0.2) 2.0] 3.4) 1.4 
Territories...... ..| 1,366 421 324 167 | 1,157 | 4.3] ©-9| 4-9] 1.8] 6.5 
NNR siscis'e se gidie sare 897 170 727 78 649 2.8] 3.5] 2.7] 0.8] 3.6 





























Column I: 1844 to 1916 
Column II: 1844 to 1868 (Pre-reconstruction Period) 
Column III: 1868 to 1916 (Post-reconstruction Period) 
Column IV: 1872 to 1892 
Column V: 1892 to 1916 


“Table III should be read: Considering the entire period 
from 1844 to 1916, commerce occupied 966 linear inches of 
space in the entire period from 1844 to 1916; 31 inches in the 
period 1844 to 1868, etc. In other words, commerce occupies 
3 per cent of the space in the entire period, 6 per cent ir the 
period 1844-68, etc. 
































ferent from that in Table III.” 
TABLE IV 
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“Tt is interesting to compare the results of Table III, dealing 
with national platforms on national issues, with Table IV, 
which summarizes the state platforms on state issues. It 
should be noted that the unit of measure in Table IV is dif- 


ProposaLs IN STATE PLATFORMS ABOUT STATE IssUEs IN 1910 











NuMBER OF ProposALs 























Topics 
| Demo- Repub- Total Rank 
| cratic lican 
, _____ PR peer a rEt NIRS | 248 I 8 I 
P Corporations | na ee i 2 
Nn anise cunt aku ce | 9 5 5 
a a Ee eee 80 73 153 3 
IRENE rc oie ok eee eens | 79 145 4 
Natural resources... ...........+. 59 51 110 5 
PR i Sooke sain xeeekes | 49 50 99 6 
Co Ee | 43 37 80 7 
I Me xacavinkacvivaee ken 38 34 72 8 
I os bo oxnuatevnaaukenies | 3 24 60 9 
RE nO rere Fi ener 2 55 fe) 
— Pr rT Tere ere | 27 19 46 II 
UNE tah 9 he elise weiss othe Ee, icici 19 22 4! 12 
ir eso eek ence RoR melee Se | 21 15 36 13 
BEML Wohi Scien uee Wien oh ox ews 5 13 18 14 
Municipal corporations........... 9 6 15 15 
Monetary system................; | 6 4 10 16 
oe are eee | 3 4 ‘| 7 
I ries wadaaekvalcteus | 3 3 6 18 
Miscellaneous..................-- | 8 13 Oa [eee 














to curriculum-making are as follows: 


defense. 


duction). 


The author’s conclusions as to the application of his data 


1. Certain problems, in their broad outlines, are necessarily persistent, 
since they are inherent in the structure or constituent functions of govern- 
ment, e.g., public finance, public office, foreign relations, and national 


2. Certain other problems are persistent from the economic organization 
of society, e.g., corporations (representing the capitalist), labor (representing 
the producer), and natural resources (representing the third factor of pro- 
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3. A third group of problems, which the writer has classified under 
“moral reform,” is necessarily persistent so long as there are men and women 
who are forward-looking and subject to humanitarian impulses; and so long 
as a democratic form of government renders all social problems potentially 
political. The term “moral reform” has been used in lieu of the more com- 
monly employed term “social reform” for the reason that a moral judgment 
rather than an economic or administrative judgment is the determining 
factor in the voter’s decision. 


4. Certain other problems are relatively persistent as corollary to our 
governmental or economic organization and status, e.g., immigration (a 
result of better economic opportunities in this country than obtain in other 
parts of the world), foreign commerce (a result of our power of economic 
production), state rights (a result of the historic origin of the Federal govern- 
ment), constitutions (fundamental limitation of governmental action), and 
political parties (arising from the problem of registering the popular will). 

5. The responsibility for the solution of these various items has been 
distributed among the three most important units of government in this 
country, viz., national, state, and municipal, or local, government. For 
example, foreign relations belong exclusively to the Federal government; 
conduct of elections and suffrage qualifications largely to the states; educa- 
tion is delegated largely to the local units. 

6. There are certain tendencies evident from a careful study of the data: 
the problems of strict or liberal construction of the Constitution, state rights, 
personal rights, etc., tend to become of less importance in political discussion 
while labor, corporations, and foreign relations tend to become of more 
importance; still other problems like public finance, commerce, and defense 
about hold their own; health, industry, and justice appear to be gaining in 
importance; all topics of discussion are fundamentally affected by two 
general trends which the writer believes he discovers beneath the surface of 
our national life—the trend toward more efficient nationalism and toward 
more complete democracy, through the socialization of industry and the 
democratization of parties. 

7. From all that has gone before, it is safe to assume that any course of 
instruction the purpose of which is to prepare for intelligent suffrage through 
the exercise of civic judgments upon concrete problems should contain at 
least the following topics: Finance—federal, state, municipal, and school 
district; office, elections, civil service, etc., including the related topics of 
parties and suffrage as applied to the locality; corporations; labor; foreign 
relations, including relations to defense and commerce; natural resources, 
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conservation, and reclamation; monetary system—money, banking, and 
credit; and the present moral issues of nation, state, and community. 

8. Recognizing with Professor Keatinge of Oxford (Studies in Education) 
that grave difficulties lie in the way of any adequate treatment of politics 
in the public school, but likewise recognizing with him the necessity of such 
preparation in an increasingly democratic state, the writer believes such 
instruction is feasible and necessary. The following quotation expresses 
his view of the need: “To anyone who considers that the final decision as to 
policy and legislation of every kind, imperial, financial, and social, is made, 
theoretically at any rate, by the mass of individual voters, to anyone who 
considers further that the number of male voters is in the near future sure 
to be largely increased and that probably there will be added to them a large 
number of female voters, there can be little doubt that an important duty 
of our schools is to give a training which shall enable our children, as they 
grow up, to take an intelligent interest in political life, and to register their 
votes when the time comes for them to do so in connection with some intel- 
ligible body of principles.’’ 

Summarizing, the investigation attacks the problem of 
selecting civic values rather more directly than those which 
proceeded by analyzing periodicals. In the field of suffrage 
needs, it gives the problems which have most persistently 
confronted the citizens at the polls. And while in certain 
particulars the post-war conditions will no doubt change to 
some extent the relative value to be assigned to these problems, 
it is not likely that any problem appearing in the first table 
will drop out of sight. In most cases, moreover, shifts in 
emphasis will be in the direction of tendencies already indi- 
cated in that table. 

Other studies should deal with other phases of civic re- 
sponsibility. Particularly there is needed an analysis of the 
types of legal action in typical communities to search out the 
legal knowledge which the ordinary citizen should have.! 


1 Since this article was written, Mr. G. H. Alderman, in connection with the writer’s 
seminar in curriculum-making, has undertaken this analysis of the legal action in a typical 
community. 
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3. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND FOR CIVIC INSTRUCTION 

One of the propositions which has been continuously before 
the school superintendents is that instruction in history should 
be so organized as to throw light on civic problems. During 
the year 1916-17, in connection with the writer’s seminar at 
the State University of lowa, Mr. J. A. Swisher began a study 
of the implication problem. A preliminary report of the study 
was published in the Seventeenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, appearing through 
an error in printing under Mr. Bassett’s name. The study 
has since been completed as a Master’s thesis. 

Mr. Swisher’s hypothesis in brief is that if a representative 
list of the more crucial modern civic problems could be secured, 
and if, among the books dealing with each problem, those be 
selected which give the clearest statement of that problem, 
it might be expected that those books would contain at least 
the sort of history, or amount of historical reference which 
in the judgment of the authors is essential to a proper under- 
standing of the modern civic problems they are discussing. 

He scored standard treatments of twenty-two modern 
problems which in the judgment of teachers of political science 
are among the most important political problems; and scored 
also the treatment of the same twenty-two problems in the 
Cyclopedia of American Government. His unit of measure was 
that of paragraph mention, that is, the number of different 
paragraphs in which some mention of a given problem was 
found. He outlines his problem as follows: 

An attempt was made to secure the following classes of data: (1) the 
historical characters referred to in each book; (2) specific dates, and (3) the 
frequency of reference to the leading foreign countries; and (4) historical 
movements, events, conditions, and problems. For periods prior to 1860, 
the classification was made to correspond to that followed by Dr. Horn in his 
study in the Sixteenth Yearbook. Following the date of 1860, ten-year periods 
were used. 
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Space permits quoting the result of but one part of the 
investigation: the distribution of references according to the 
period in history in which they are found. Mr. Swisher’s data 
are compared with a study made by the writer in an attempt 
to discover the historical background of social, economic, and 
civic problems (published in the Sixteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education), and with the 
analysis of text-books made by Bagley and Rugg, and pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois as Bulletin No. 16. Tables 
V and VI show the results referred to. 

TABLE V 


Historica, REFERENCES CLASSIFIED BY PERIODS 
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The contributions and limitation of the study are well 
stated in the author’s own words: 

An investigation of this sort cannot, of course, prescribe the details of 
a course of study. But in general, the indications seem to be that, aside 
from the names of presidents, those of economists are the names with which 
a student of modern political problems needs to be familiar; that a knowl- 
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edge of recent dates (especially since 1890) and of the recent period in Ameri- 
can history (again especially since 1890, for 53 per cent of all references to 
periods belong to this one), together with a knowledge of the Federal Con- 
stitution, is that American historical knowledge which is for him the most 
illuminating; and that of foreign lands, England outweighs all the rest in 
contributions towards the problems he has to solve. This apparent impor- 
tance of England, may, however, be due to our common language. Works 
in other languages are on the whole much less accessible to such authors as 
wrote the books in question. In conclusion it may be well to repeat that this 
study has not aimed to consider the historical background of any other than 
this political phase of modern life. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

These studies are pioneer studies in applying scientific 
method to making curricula in civics. They are suggestive of 
new investigations which are needed to round out the appraisal 
of civic needs. They do more. They furnish data which in 
spite of their limitations are useful in suggesting reconstruction 
in attempt at civic instruction. The studies of Sharon, Curry, 
Bagley, and Blackstone, if they do nothing more, point out 
the importance of teaching the pupil how to choose and 
evaluate periodical literature with respect to civic information. 
Mr. Bassett’s conclusion’ may be’ taken as far more nearly 
final and can hardly be neglected in apportioning time among 
various phases of instruction in state and national civics. 
Mr. Swisher’s study indicates clearly the relatively great 
importance of the history since 1812 (as compared with any 
earlier period) as a background essential to intelligent citizen- 
ship. The late war, with its consequent problems of recon- 
struction, has still further increased the relative importance 
of recent history. 

The scope of this article does not permit a more detailed 
treatment of the application of these data to the practical 
work of curriculum-making. The ultimate justification of 
these and similar investigations must of course be found in the 
guidance given in such practical work. Investigations are 
reviewed here, however, primarily to illustrate the method by 
which one may secure the raw materials out of which the 
structure of the curriculum in civics may be built. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION OF METHOD IN 
SPELLING 


LAURA ZIRBES 
University School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Educational writings of the past decade have contained 
numerous reports of surveys of the teaching of the school 
subjects, and many studies of the psychology of the common 
branches. If these studies are to influence future attainment, 
it must be through the adoption of methods based on the 
psychology of the subject in question. Given certain actual 
conditions revealed by measurement, the derivation of method 
is a question of the psychological fitness of a means to an end. 
The laboratory for such research is the schoolroom. The 
following pages report the experimental evaluation of a method 
of teaching spelling to fourth-grade pupils. 

The report deals with the following phases of the problem 
in order: (1) a preliminary survey of the spelling results 
obtained in the class, a comparison of these results with avail- 
able measurements, and an analysis of the function into com- 
ponent psychological factors to isolate the numerous purposes 
which a good method must fulfil; (2) conclusions upon which 
methods were built up synthetically; (3) description of 
methods; (4) comparison of results obtained by new method 
with the scores recorded in the preliminary survey and with 
available standards; (5) general conclusions. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY 
The class average for two weeks on daily list lessons from 
the Hicks Champion Speller was 91 per cent. Words were 
studied at home and at school. This average was quite satis- 
factory, but when the same words were given in a review test 
after one week the class average fell to 78 per cent. New or 
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unstudied lessons from the Hicks speller gave class averages 
ranging from 70 to 80 per cent. The net result of spelling 
study was therefore almost negligible with the method used. 
No permanent spelling vocabulary was acquired from such 
study. Next the words for one month were reviewed carefully 
on two consecutive days. The words were given in a test with 
a resulting average of 80 per cent. Review tests of this nature 
were, then, not conducive to permanence. Home study was 
eliminated to control the time factor and to study method. 
The class averages for five days were 84, 86, 85, 86, and 86 
per cent. The lessons were taught according to the sugges- 
tions in the Hicks speller. Papers were marked, returned, and 
corrected. After a week the five lessons were given as a review 
without any opportunity for restudy. The average on this 
review was 78 per cent. The insignificant permanent returns 
warranted the assumption that the spelling needs of the class 
could not be met by the further use of the Hicks Champion 
Speller. 

A story composed entirely of words contained in the Jones 
II and III Grade vocabulary was dictated without study. The 
class average percentage of words correctly spelled was 77. 
Papers were returned, and individual lists were made for 
school study. Pupils were asked to hand in their lists as soon 
as they were sure they had learned all the words they had 
missed. With no further announcement the same story was 
dictated after one week. The class average percentage of 
words correctly spelled was 92.5. From this date on, words 
for daily lessons were selected from Jones II, III, and IV 
Grade vocabulary. Words were grouped in phrases instead 
of appearing in lists. Home study was not permitted. Pupils 
handed in lists when they were sure they had mastered them. 
Similar word-groupings were incorporated in dictation lessons 
during the following week. Lists were returned for study of 
words missed in dictation. The class average of words spelled 
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correctly in the four dictations given in one month was go 
per cent. Daily lessons were being used as a preparation for 
later lessons in dictation. The deferred use of words was 
brought to the attention of the pupil. The net result of this 
type of study was greater than that of the conventional 
method. 

For purposes of later comparison, several other spelling 
measurements were undertaken during the month. A set of 
original compositions was marked for spelling, and 78 per cent 
of the words were found to be correctly spelled. The Ayres 
spelling tests were given without preparation. The class 
average on Test M was 75 per cent and on Test N 55 per cent. 
Five words from each column beginning with Test F and con- 
tinuing through Test R were given. The percentage of words 
correct was 73. Compared with Ayres’s standards, these 
averages were very low. 

The most interesting phases of the data obtained in the 
preliminary survey were the records of certain individuals. 
The pupils were ranked according to their standings in a 
dictation lesson of 120 words from the Jones II, III, and IV 
Grade lists. 
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Fic. 1.—Distribution and rank of individuals according to words missed in dictated story, 


November, 1916. (120 words, Jones II and III Grade vocabulary.) 
The four poor spellers are, according to this measurement, 


R, O, P, and Q, while the best are A, B, C, and D. 
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Using this ranking as a basis of comparison, we can follow 
the pupils through other measurements as shown in Table I. 

















TABLE I 
Highest Lowest 
Merhciatacien ees Hicks daily lessons. IJHNS 
ie sticwimnnasneia Hicks review test with study. JQHNS 
(Tie) A BR. 200% Hicks recall after one week, no 
restudy. RPOLN 
eee Jones II and III Grade vocabulary, 
in story, no study. NOPQR 
A B........} Jones II and III Grade vocabulary, 
in lists, no study. NOPOQR 
A B........| Ayres tests, November. NOPQR 
|) Serres Spelling in original compositions.| NOPQR 
BA Test of power with hard words. NOPQR 








The case of pupil R is especially significant. He was the 
highest in rank in the lessons in which school study and 
unlimited home study were allowed. Under every other con- 
dition, he made exceedingly low scores. His study did him no 
permanent good. It simply prepared him for the day’s lesson. 
His spelling conscience had not functioned except on spelling 
slips. 

Pupils A and B, who did not lead the class in studied spell- 
ing lessons from the Hicks speller, had sufficient ability in 
every other type of spelling to rank first and second. 

Pupils N, O, P, Q, and R certainly seemed to have definite 
spelling needs not covered by the Hicks list or method. They 
will perhaps never be “champion” spellers, and, judging by the 
standards of everyday life, they must study the simple words 
of the second- and third-grade child’s vocabulary, so that 
they can do better than to misspell at least one ‘word of every 
three which they write. 

A list of words missed by each individual on the weekly 
dictation lessons of one month was kept, and from this list a 
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class list was made. Generalizations could be made from this 
class list. This is the usual procedure; but, on close study of 
the individual lists, nothing short of individual instruction 
promises to solve the spelling problem. One might have said 
that the greatest failing of the class as a whole was on arbitrary 
spellings which cannot be reduced to rules. But there were 
certain poor spellers who did not exhibit this fault in a marked 
degree, while they did have peculiar conceptions of certain 
groups of words. One pupil confused gh with ght in almost 
every case. Another doubled letters where he should not have 
done so, and did not double them when he should have. 
Another missed words of more than two syllables, usually 
amputating parts of each syllable but leaving both ends of the 
word intact. Another simply sounded words out and spelled 
them phonetically. Still another jumbled letters or transposed 
them, while others had trouble with homonyms or with final 
letters. But even these had to be subclassified if they were to 
be helped economically. A word which is difficult for one 
pupil may be very easy for another. 

Experiments were next made to determine whether the 
pupils knew their own difficulties. A list of fifty words was 
presented, and pupils were asked to underscore the five hardest 
words. They were told to underline parts of other words 
which they thought difficult. Every word in the list was 
marked by at least one pupil, and the markings agreed 
significantly with the teacher’s diagnosis of individual di- 
ficulties. Pupils were given permission to copy the five 
words which they thought most difficult, and at intervals 
during the day they were given an opportunity to look at their 
lists. During the regular spelling time they studied parts of 
words which they thought puzzling or difficult, neglecting 
words which they thought they knew. The next day each 
pupil was given a chance to try himself out to see which words 
he still needed to learn. Pupils marked their own words, and 
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no record was kept of the standings, but the same list was given 
a week later for a record. Pupils knew that the words would 
be required at some future date, but were not told how or 
when, nor reminded of the fact. When the list was given, there 
were twelve who had perfect records, and the poorest paper 
had only twelve words of the fifty wrong. The class average 
was 94, and interest ran high. Several of the pupils had taken 
their lists home and reviewed difficult words every night. 
They seemed to know their difficulties and to know when they 
had mastered words. 

This was the end of the preliminary investigation. The 
results were studied carefully, current educational publications 
and books were consulted for further light on the subject, and, 
on the basis of the following conclusions, a group of methods 
was formulated and put into practice. 

Procedures found wasteful in the preliminary survey were: 

1. Assignment of words for which the child has no definite 
spelling need. 

2. Requiring every pupil to study every word in the lesson, 
with equal stress on all words. 

3. Mechanical rewriting of words from a visible copy, a 
given number of times. 

4. Home study. 

5. Exclusive use of words in lists, as a measurement of 
spelling ability. 

6. Insufficient drill to fix or correct a habit, 1.e., under- 
learning. 

7. Deferred correction of mistakes. 

8. Overemphasis of oral spelling and oral preparation. 


CONCLUSIONS WHICH FORMED THE BASIS FOR NEW METHOD 


1. The principle on which most word-lists are selected is 
wrong. The lists are too long and are based on the reading or 
speaking vocabulary of the schoolroom, or on some still more 
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irrelevant source. To correct this fault, word-lists should be 
compiled as follows: 

a) Ashort minimal list for each grade should contain only 
words which through concrete investigation have been found 
essential for the written English of the grade. The minimal 
lists should be compiled from the Jones Graded List, the 
Ayres Spelling Scale, and a local list based on the actual spelling 
needs as revealed in written work. 

6) A supplementary list for each grade should contain 
words of especial use in the grade, words often requested in 
connection with written composition, or words which assume 
significance in connection with local or current issues. 

c) The net result of a year’s work in spelling should be an 
automatic reproducible reaction to all words of the minimal 
list as they occur in lists or in any written work. 

d) The requirements for the supplementary lists should 
not be rigid. Pupils could be supplied with supplemental lists 
and be held responsible for looking up words which occur in 
written exercises, or be held responsible for daily work, but 
not for automatic recall without review except on words of 
the minimal list. 

2. The principles on which many spelling methods are 
based are the cause of much poor spelling. Any spelling 
method which does not meet the following requirements does 
not qualify for wide use: 

a) The method must reach the individual poor spellers 
and raise the quality of their spelling markedly by every test. 

6) The method must be practical and economical of time 
and labor. During the period in which the efficacy of any 
method is being tested, no home study or other unmeasurable 
factor must be allowed to interfere with the results. 

c) The method must take into account the necessity for 
later recall of words without definite review or relearning. 
It must produce a permanent, functioning spelling vocabulary. 
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d) The method must appeal to the responsibility of the 
pupil, enlist his best efforts, and develop his spelling conscience. 

So few teachers would be sufficiently interested in the 
technique of constructing a method which fulfilled the require- 
ments outlined that no detailed account will be given here. 
The methods were devised synthetically from the materials 
made available in the preliminary survey, and the results of 
eighteen weeks of use are graphically represented. Since 
the expiration of the eighteen weeks of careful testing, similar 
scores were sought which had been obtained by the use of 
other methods, but without avail. If the method outlined 
seems didactic and formal, it is because the writer wishes to 
be sufficiently precise in description to permit the reader to 
duplicate the experiment and test the validity of the findings. 

METHODS 

As the procedure varies from day to day, the successive 
steps are given for days. 

Tuesday.—Twenty-five words selected from the Jones 
II, III, and IV Grade lists are placed on the blackboard before- 
hand. The teacher pronounces each word and asks the pupils 
to rise if they have questions or do not understand a word’s 
meaning. The teacher illustrates or defines the word orally 
if the need arises, and syllabication is given. Each pupil then 
selects the word which he considers the hardest in the lesson, 
and writes it on a study-paper which is prepared as in Fig. 2. 

The hardest word is put in place numbered 1 on the front 
of the slip. Pupils then select individually four other words 
considered difficult, writing them in places numbered 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Each compares his words carefully with the blackboard list 
to see that the words are copied correctly, and then proceeds 
to memorize the list of five words, visualizing carefully. At a 
signal the study-slips are turned over and the five words are 
put into places 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 from memory. After two minutes, 
or less if may be, pupils exchange papers by pairs and mark 
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Pront Reverse 





Fred Smith Oct.18,1918) Memory Work 





l.enough (Missed) ll.iron l.enough (Corrections)| 11.iron 
2.remember | 1.remember 12.pieces 2.remberx! l.remember |.12.peices « 
3. juicy 2. juicy 13.alone 3.juicyo 2.juicy 13.alone 
4.quarrel 3.nickel | 14. beauty 4.quarrel 3.yesterday | 14.beauty 
5.nickel 4.pieces 15.carried _5.- — | 4.pieces | 15.carried 
6. theirs 3. learn 16. knowing 6. theirs 5.learn 16. knowing 
7.echool 6.don't 17.learn 7.school 6.don't 17. learnfing) 
8.used 7.yesterday | 18.don't 8.which 7.- - 18.dont (' 
9.which | 19.friend 9.often 7.nickel 19.friend 
noO.often | 20.yesterday| |10.used nickel 





























Fic. 2.—Reproduction of study-slip. 

I, 2, 3, 4, § are words selected from a list of twenty-five by Fred Smith, as the most dif- 
ficult, and copied into these places on the front of the slip from the blackboard 

In the same corner of the reverse side of the slip, these same words appear written from 
memory. 

Mistakes are corrected in the middle column of the front. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10 are words selected by Fred Smith as next in difficulty. After study these 
words are written from memory on the reverse side of the slip, etc. 

After twenty words have been copied thus in groups of five, studied, memorized, and 
written on the reverse s:de, words in the center column are restudied and written from memory 
in the center column of the reverse side of slip. The sides of the slip are folded back so that 
no words appear to help the writer. 


one another’s words. Papers are returned and words omitted 
or missed are placed in the middle column. 

The next two minutes are spent in selecting and studying 
words 6, 7, 8, 9, and Io. 

The pupils continue in this way until twenty words have 
been selected for study, repeating every part of the procedure 
used with the five most difficult words, but taking less time 
with the easier words. Pupils who have completed the study 
of twenty words with no mistakes or omissions rise and assist 
the teacher in her work with those who have missed, by hearing 
those spell who have less than five mistakes. The teacher works 
intensively and individually with the poorest spellers, noting 


the type of failures on the study-slips and supervising addi- 
tional drill or writing of words missed. It will be noted that 
the five words which each pupil considers easiest are not 
studied. They have been noticed by pupils while the others 
were being selected, and need no further attention. After the 
children know what is expected of them, this study-method 


can be followed in less than twenty-five minutes. Twenty- 
five minutes was the time limit in this experiment. 
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W ednesday.—The words studied on Tuesday are given as a 
list lesson. Papers are exchanged, marked by pupils, and 
returned. Pens are put away to eliminate the temptation to 
get credit by altering spellings, and words missed are written 
correctly in pencil on the back of the corrected slip and in a 
notebook. Those who have perfect papers file them with the 
teacher and hear the restudied words of pupils who missed 
less than five of the twenty-five pronounced words. The 
teacher helps those who missed more than five and collects 
the papers of those who missed less than five to make sure 
they are correctly marked and restudied. Some record of 
the result is posted, either the class median or the class average 
or the number of pupils who missed less than three words. As 
the teacher looks over the papers, there is no need of fussing 
about pupils’ markings. The purpose of allowing the pupils 
to do the preliminary marking is evident: it develops critical 
ability and conditions immediate relearning. 

Thursday.—This lesson is a study-lesson similar to the one 
outlined for Tuesday. The words are studied in the same way 
or as follows: The teacher omits the preliminary pronunciation 
of the twenty-five words in the list. Instead she points to any 
word at random, asking the class to pronounce it. She then 
covers the word and spells it aloud by syllables while each 
pupil puts it into one of the four places on the study-slip 
according to his judgment of its difficulty. This is repeated 
until the teacher has selected and the pupils have placed ten 
words. They are then told to choose ten more words to fill in the 
vacant places on their study-slips, omitting the five easiest ones 
and being careful to copy correctly and place words according 
to difficulty. In order to place them thus, the pupil must scan 
the whole list carefully. When this has been done, each pupil 
proceeds to memorize the first group of five words. After this 
he exchanges slips with his neighbor, and the two spell the 
words orally to each other in turn. Those who make no mis- 
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takes or omissions study the next group of five words in the 
same way. At the end of the period those who have no mis- 
takes have one side of the study-slip blank. They then turn 
to this side and write as many words as they can from memory. 
This memory work is a device to secure intense effort and to 
eliminate unthinking repetition with lagging attention. It 
produces a degree of over-learning that makes for better reten- 
tion and more vivid impressions. Pupils are not required to 
write the words from memory the next day, but the practice 
of remembering for short intervals influences the retention over 
longer periods of time. Pupils who fail in the oral study- 
method may finish the study by the method outlined for 
Tuesday. The oral method is a little harder to control. 
Pupils or classes who take advantage of the freedom given, 
and become noisy, need not be given the privilege of oral 
study. Even though partners choose the same word, no harm 
is done, as this is a study-lesson and the coincidence may serve 
to impress the word. 

Friday.—The words studied on Thursday are pronounced. 
Wednesday’s procedure is followed in marking and correcting 
words. 

Monday.—The children are told that they must now expect 
to meet spelling words of the preceding week in all sorts of 
unexpected places; that they must always spell them as they 
saw them spelled on the blackboard list and make an effort to 
hold what they have learned. A short dictation lesson is given 
including many words of the past week’s lessons. The children 


are encouraged to notice familiar words. They are then told 


that they will meet these words again and again, and must 
always be ready to meet the challenge by spelling them 
correctly. They are told that only those words are put into 
spelling lists which must be used over and over all through 
life. Therefore, all must be ready for recall at any moment, 
and no word is learned until it is ready for use without review. 
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Tuesday.—Procedure of the preceding Tuesday is followed 
with twenty-five words selected from the same sources. 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday.—Same as in the previous 
week. 

Monday.—A review lesson is given containing the fifty 
words which were in the lessons during the first week of the 
method. These words have not been restudied for ten days 
and have not been mentioned during the spelling lesson for a 
week. No opportunity for preparation is given. The pupils 
are told that this is the first real test of whether those words 
were learned. Half of them are to appear in short sentences, 
the rest in lists. Words are marked when the papers are 
exchanged, and those missed are posted by the pupils in their 
notebooks. If they have been previously missed, this fact is 
noted. Papers are collected and looked over by the teacher. 
Pupils’ standings in this recall lesson are compared with the 
standings in the lessons in which the words were first given. 
Pupils who do not retain what they learn are spoken to con- 
cerning their deficiency. The class record is posted, and pupils 
are shown how to keep a similar record of their own standings. 
They are informed that 100 per week is a perfect score on 
Wednesday’s and Friday’s words. Recall lessons are scored 
separately and count as tests. As there are fifty words, each 
word counts 2 on the score. If an 7 is not dotted or a ¢ is not 
crossed, or if a word has been changed, it counts only 1. The 
omission of the apostrophe or a mistake in capitalization sub- 
tracts two from the score. 

These are the methods used. All the suggested procedures 
are based on practically the same principles, except that in one 
case the appeal is made to play enthusiasm, while in the other 
those who study well are given privilege work or made helpers. 
The oral recall is followed by written recall on Thursdays as 
suggested, so that the possible effect of a too playful attitude 
is corrected while the benefit of the play method is retained. 
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After the method has become thoroughly habitual, the results 
of the Monday recall lessons are studied carefully by the 
teacher. 

Valuable aids in the diagnosis of spelling difficulties are dis 
covered in this study. Those who stand high on recall lessons 
and low on original lessons profit greatly by their own mistakes 
if these are pointed out and opportunity for immediate relearn- 
ing is given. 

A low original score with a similarly low recall standing 
indicates a more serious difficulty. It is probably the failure to 
study intensely. The pupil will perhaps say he needs more 
time and perhaps be willing to study at home. He will derive 
greater benefit, however, if he is taught to study more intensely 
under school conditions, stressing difficulties, underlining hard 
places, and keeping his attention at a high level. Home study 
usually results in great waste of time over a few words, or in 
the mechanical copying of all words a certain number of times, 
with no active thought. This method often secures improved 
spelling lessons, but seldom builds up ability in poor spellers, 
because it puts the preparation of lessons beyond the control 
of the teacher, and makes it hard for her to improve the study- 
habits and remove the spelling troubles of her pupils. 

Pupils who stand high on original lessons and low on recall 
need practice in retaining what they learn. Often they are 
pupils who learn very readily and forget with equal ease. 
Sometimes they are merely victims of the old order, who think 
they have fulfilled all obligations when they have stood well on 
the immediate spelling test. Their spelling in other written 
work is likely to be original rather than correct. The true 
function of the spelling lesson must be made clear to these 
pupils, and they must be given frequent opportunities to test 
their retentive powers. They must keep individual records 
in order to bring home to themselves the loss which comes 
from missing words in recall lessons. They may be required 
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to write sentences containing all the words which they miss 
in recall lessons after other children are dismissed, if no other 
method serves to impress the importance of a functioning 
ability in spelling. 

Pupils’ notebooks, containing a record of all the words 
missed, may be the basis of individual corrective drill at regular 
intervals. To avoid impairing the validity of the experiment 
this was not done during this study. 

THE RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 

The results of the experimental use of the methods outlined 
above are shown in class graphs for eighteen weeks in Fig. 3. 
Averages are used. The class median was usually higher. 
The drop recorded in the sixteenth week is due to the fact that 
the study-time of the better spellers was diminished and 
supplementary lessons in dictionary use assigned for part of the 
study-period. The drop was not permanent. 
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weeks of instruction according to experimental method outlined. 
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show the percentage of accuracy. Ninety per cent was set as 
a standard, below which work was considered unsatisfactory. 
Thus the class average for the first week was 86 on regular lists 
and 83 on recall. The highest point was reached in the 
eleventh week. The regular lesson average was 94.6, and 
the recall standing 92. The lowest score was made the first 
week, and after the method was introduced and established the 
score in both the regular and the recall lessons remained above 
the standard set. In nocase did the class average on a recall 
lesson fall more than 3.7 per cent below the standing obtained 
on the first trial. 

The recall ability and the other spelling abilities which were 
developed by this method, may be compared with results of 
other methods and with results which were obtained by the 
study of poorly selected word-lists. The net gain in spelling 
ability may be shown by a comparison of the distribution in 
Fig. 1 with that in Fig. 4. Dictation lessons are functional 
tests of spelling ability, and these distributions are therefore 
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Fic. 4.—Distribution and rank of individuals according to words missed in dictated 
story, March, 1917, after twelve weeks of instruction by new method. (120 words, Jones II 
and III Grade vocabulary ) 
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In a set of original compositions written in November, 
before the new method and new lists were used, 164 words were 
missed. In February a set was marked, and there were thirty- 
five misspelled words found. In March a set of compositions 
was marked for spelling, and there were thirty-three words 
missed. 

Dictation lessons during language time were given weekly 
to correlate spelling in lists with language work. Some such 
device promotes the transfer of training from formal spelling 
instruction to composition and is therefore very important. 

There is one class of words which cannot be learned by 
study in lists.) Homonyms are the words referred to. They 
can be studied profitably if they are given in connection with 
another word which determines the meaning. These groupings 
were used and were later incorporated into dictation exercises: 


one cent see and hear theirs and ours 
a weak place ate too much some trouble 
lost or won here and there two hours 
right or left a whole year to and fro 
right or wrong yours and theirs back and forth 


New words not in the pupils’ writing vocabularies were intro- 
duced in the language lessons and often incorporated into 
succeeding dictations. Syllabication was shown to be helpful 
in the study of new words in reading and language, as well as in 
spelling. Rules for dividing words at the end of a line were 
studied in this connection. 

The results of November and March tests are compared in 
Fig. 5 as a final means of evaluating the methods used. 

The Ayres words were not studied except as they happened 
to appear in the Jones lists. This was done so that the Ayres 
tests might be used at the end of the experiment. The class 
record in the Ayres tests given in November and March are 
therefore comparable. 
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Fic. 5.—Measures of improvement based on November and March tests. 1, Regular 
lesson; 2, recall; 3, review of most difficult words:—Hicks review with study; Jones 100 demons 
without study; 4, dictated story; 5, original composition; 6, Ayres Test M; 7, Ayres Tests E-S, 





‘J. AYRES STANDARD 


GRADE I¥ 





Sample lists of twenty-five words are given. They are 
selected from the Jones II, III, or IV Grade vocabulary or the 
Jones list of 100 spelling demons. They are lists used during 
the first, third, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth weeks of the experi- 


true promised 
almost sloping 
flowers distance 
separate rough 
window cousin 
afraid fixed 


fellow cough 




















half 

iron 
juicy 
knowing 
learn 
many 
nickel 
often 
pieces 
quarrel 
remember 
school 
theirs 
used 

very 
which 
yesterday 
any 


guess 
just 
inches 
kind 
lesson 
mountain 
neither 
o'clock 
people 
quiet 
something 
reach 
unless 
visit 

they 
walk 
yours 
women 


just 
knees 
learning 
minutes 
owner 
quart 
toward 
used 
walking 
talked 
think 
half 
thought 
doesn’t 
finish 
third 
hurry 


beginning 


climb 
money 
pages 
sleigh 
icicle 
also 
eraser 
pictures 
whether 
certain 
couldn’t 
against 
laughing 
knocking 
study 
pencil 
scratch 
stories 
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coaxed 
different 
wrecked 
sight 
nature 
busy 
unless 
useful 
known 
depot 
desk 
wrote 
none 
ago 
peace 
war 
harbor 
surely 
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The ability of the class in March was distinctly superior to 
the fourth-grade scores obtained in the Cleveland Survey. 
The Cleveland Grade IV average was 73; the University 
School Grade IV average was 94.4. The class ranked as high 
as the Ayres fifth-grade expectation or higher. The November 
test on the Ayres words showed the class rank to be similar to 


that expected of a medium third grade. 


Exact figures are 


given for comparison in judging the efficacy of the method 
used. The results were sufficiently permanent to produce high 


scores during the ensuing year. 
TABLE II 
Ayres Tests: TABLE OF REsutts 
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The experiment was continued with a new class. The lesson 
was cut to twenty minutes a day and the time saved given over 
to language. Fifteen minutes a week during the time alloted 
to language was then given to the study of word-groups which 
were similar or related. Formal rules for spelling were not 
learned, but inferences concerning uniformities in the spelling 
of certain classes of words were drawn when sufficient evidence 
warranted them. False analogies were shown to be unreliable. 
The remainder of the language lesson was used for the weekly 
dictation. The sentence-completion method as part of the 
correlated language work was found especially helpful in fixing 
troublesome homonyms. . 

Slight changes in the administration of the method were 
made. Some, however, were not improvements. For instance, 
reducing the number of words and giving five written test lessons 
instead of two a week was not found advisable. The slight 
strain of holding a larger number of words in mind seemed to 
tap higher levels of attention. 

The following variations in method stood the test of use. 
Duplicated or printed sheets were used for some of the lessons 
instead of blackboard lists. Sentences containing words to be 
learned were used, the pupils memorizing two sentences at 
a time. The sentences were written from memory the next 
day after one preliminary reading by the teacher. There were 
usually five or six sentences in a lesson, the exact number 
depending on the possibility of grouping the twenty-five words 
into sentences. Words which did not become class property 
were given a conspicuous place on the blackboard for a week, 
under this legend: “‘ Never again.” 

Possibly the work of other grades is such that some change 
in method might be needed to meet their requirements. Per- 
haps in the upper grades one lesson per week will suffice with 
the method outlined, for the minimum lists. Perhaps more 
supplementary work could be given in the upper grades if 
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minimum spelling essentials were made the definite concern 
of grades below the sixth. Perhaps fifty words are more than a 
third grade should study in one week, even though the words 
are taken from the children’s vocabularies of Grades II and 
III instead of from arbitrary lists. Perhaps third-grade chil- 
dren need more than the suggested number of writings to fix 
a word. When each writing is a careful, thoughtful spelling 
from memory, it no doubt strengthens the habit much more 
than the customary practice of writing words three or five or 
any prescribed number of times, each repetition being a mere 
copy of the characters above it. Only by experiment can we 
discover whether or not these suppositions are correct. Experi- 
mentation reveals the basic manner in which any method 
must be tested. 

The spelling method for the fourth grade as finally adopted 
was developed experimentally, and evaluated by a comparison 
of its results with the standard scores obtained by reputable 
investigators. There is no reason why the procedure for other 
grades as well as methods in other subjects cannot be similarly 
developed and tested. This is one of the practical functions 
of educational measurement in the hands of the teachers. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The data obtained from this experiment, and similar 
studies in the development of methods in reading and arith- 
metic, point to the possibility of doubling the efficiency of 
instruction without making radical changes in school organi- 
zation: 

1. By defining the ends of instruction and devising means 
which stand the pragmatic test. 

2. By rousing the child’s sense of responsibility, setting up 
definite standards of achievement based on a study of educa- 
tional measurement, and covering more than the formal phases 
of the work. 

3. By developing the latent ability in pupils through ade- 
quate motivation and a constant appeal to the higher levels of 
attention. 
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4. By so controlling drill that the dull monotony of repeti- 
tion on the lower levels of attention does not defeat the very 
purpose of drill and result in deterioration of habits to be 
formed. 

5. By basing procedure with individuals on a careful diag- 
nosis of the needs of each pupil, and adapting the instruction to 
the individual’s own conscious needs. 

6. By intensive work on minimum essentials with poor 
pupils, and immediate corrective practice or training. 

7. By providing suitable supplementary work for pupils 
who have surpassed standards. 

8. By economy, reducing the time needed for formal 
instruction through efficiency of method and frequent measure- 
ment of results. 

g. By providing for sufficient overlearning to insure 
permanence of minima as the net result of a year’s work. 

10. By eliminating immediate preparation for tests or 
review lessons, thus testing habit formation and diagnosing 
difficulties to be mastered in review. 

11. If the methods of teaching minima were standard- 
ized, those subjects which contribute largely to the social and 
spiritual values of education could be given the prominence 
which they deserve. Schoolroom activities of vital signifi- 
cance to the community and nation at large could take up 
the time now devoted to poorly motivated, uneconomical 
mass methods in drill lessons. If diagnosis determines the 
needs of the pupils, and drill methods are scientifically tested 
and applied, the number of failures in formal subjects can be 
greatly reduced. There are great possibilities in extensive 
teaching and supplementary activities for pupils who have 
surpassed minima, and it is quite possible that these out- 
weigh the value or advisability of varying rates of promotion. 

Only careful experimentation can throw light on these 
problems, and the schoolroom is the laboratory in which the 
solutions may be worked out. 
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I. RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF JUNIOR- 
HIGH-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


In the issue of this Fournal for May, 1917, there appeared a review of the 
leading articles on the junior high school up to that time. Since that date a 
very large body of educational writings has been published, dealing with 
various aspects of the junior-high-school movement. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion has prepared a bibliography of the articles and books since 1917 and is 
prepared to supply these references to anyone who is making a study of the 
subject. This is by all means the best list of references which has come out 
since the above-mentioned review. 

It will not be possible to report in full all of the articles and books that 
have appeared in the last two years, but a general review can be presented by 
referring to certain typical publications. First of all, there are many articles 
which summarize the literature about junior high schools for teachers’ 
meetings or for other special groups which need to be informed about the 
movement and in some cases need to be persuaded of the desirability of 
setting up a junior high school. These articles are usually prepared by 
someone who has organized such a school in his own system. There is usually a 
descriptive statement with regard to the particular school and a summary of 
the arguments for and against this type of school. An excellent example of 
such an article is that of Mr. Foster.t. Mr. Foster summarizes the arguments 
for and against the junior high school and presents a description of the junior 
high school of Dansville, New York, which is organized on the 6-2-4 plan. 
He gives some statistics with regard to the retention of the teachers, as well 
as a description of the work done by the pupils. 

This article and also one by Superintendent Hillegas? are of especial 
interest because they answer a question frequently raised with regard to the 


1J. Murray Foster, “The Junior High School in Villages,” Education, XX XVII, (Aprils 


1917), 495-503. Balk soca ; se 
2 Mito B. Hittecas, “The Organization of Junior High Schools in Small Communities,” 
Teachers College Record, X1X (September, 1918), 336-44. 
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junior high school; that is, the question whether such a school is appropriate 
in a small school system. The answer to this question is emphatically affirm- 
ative, but the type of organization is somewhat different from that which 
can be advocated for a large city. In a large system the junior high school 
tends to separate itself from the elementary school below and the senior high 
school above, whereas in a small system it furnishes an excellent device for 
offering to children in the upper grades the advantages of association with 
the high school, and it offers to the grades below some encouragement for 
more rapid advancement into the upper grades. In short, the small school 
system furnishes an excellent opportunity to exhibit the principle of con- 
tinuity in education. Mr. Hillegas expresses his judgment in the following 


emphatic terms: 

“Not all of the problems connected with the organization of these schools 
have been solved, nor have all of the difficulties of rural education been met 
by the junior high school; but I do feel justified in saying that this form of 
organization comes nearer to meeting our demands than any other form of 
organization.” 

Other articles of this same general type are referred to in the note below.! 

A second group of articles from which a number of important examples 
may be chosen includes general discussions of problems of administration 
and curriculum-making in the junior high school and reports on what has 
been accomplished in various quarters. 

Mr. Newlon? points out that the earlier high-school curriculum which 
required a rigid sequence of courses has been entirely displaced by an effort 
on the part of both faculty and pupils to find out through free election what 
new combinations of courses will lead to practical and desirable curricula for 
individual pupils. All sorts of new groups of courses have thus arisen, some 
of which are obviously indefensible and others of which are purely temporary 
because no one has yet worked out the fundamental principles on which 
students ought to choose their studies. With the appearance of the junior 

1R. H. Atutson, “The Junior High,” OAio Educational Monthly, LXVII, (February, 
1918), 54-56. 

H. C. Hines, “The Present Status of the Junior High School, Educator-Fournal, XVII, 
(May, 1917), 462-65. 

Artuur J. Jones, “The Junior High School—Its Place in the Reorganization of Educa- 
tion,” School Review, XXVI (February, 1918), 110-23. 

M. E. Licon, “The Junior High-School Movement,” Kentucky High School Quarterly, 
III, (January, 1917), 24-27. 

Joun W. Topp, “Reorganization of the Junior High Schools in Salem,’ Oregon Teachers 
Monthly, XXII, (October, 1917), 70-75. 


2 Jesse H. Newton, “The Need of a Scientific Curriculum Policy for Junior and Senior 
High Schools,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 111, (May, 1917), 253-68. 
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high school the necessity of a scientific principle according to which courses 
shall be grouped becomes all the more apparent because junior-high-school 
students are too immature to elect rationally groups of courses that fit 
their individual needs and their particular stage of intellectual maturity. 
Mr. Newlon calls attention to the fact that in some quarters the effort is 
made to work out the curriculum on the principle of distribution of courses 
on the one hand and concentration in special lines on the other, but, to use 
his own phrase, “‘it is very evident that there is need for a scientific curricu- 
lum policy for high schools. At present, there not only is no policy but no 
agreement on many propositions that are fundamental to any such policy.” 

Mr. Giles has attempted to bring together the opinions of teachers who 
have had experience with the junior high school on such matters as discipline, 
retention in school, and the importance of separating the junior high school 
from the other branches of the school system. The article is made up of 
quotations from reports of teachers and furnishes interesting empirical evi- 
dence of the values of the changes made in the junior high school and at the 
same time points out the reasons why individual teachers are in favor of these 
changes. 

Mr. Stacy? has attempted to set up a series of standards with regard to 
buildings, teachers, qualifications of pupils, and range of studies which must 
be fulfilled by a junior high school. 

A careful statistical report of one of the schools of Grand Rapids is given 
by Mr. Stetson, and the most extensive statistical report which has ever 
been prepared on schools of this type is presented by Mr. Davis.4 Mr. 
Davis is secretary of the Board of Inspectors of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and has brought together in his 
paper the official data collected by this board. It is an invaluable body of 
material. 

A third group of articles deals with special subjects within the curriculum. 
Some of these articles advocate the introduction of entirely new material, 
while others advocate reform or the enlargement of the scope of instruction 
in subjects already included in the upper-grade courses. 


1J. T. Gires, “The Effect upon the First Six Grades of the Junior-Senior High School 
Reorganization,” Educational Administration and Supervision, III (May, 1917), 269-74. 

2C. R. Stacy, “Tentative Standards for Junior High-School Administration,” American 
School Board Fournal, LV, (August, 1917), 19-20. 

3Paut C. Sretson, “A Statistical Study of the Junior High School from the Point of 
View of Enrolment,” School Review, XXVI, (April, 1918), 233-45. 

#C. O. Davis, “Junior High Schools in the North Central Association Territory, 1917-18,"’ 
School Review, XXVI, (May, 1918), 324-36. 
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Mr. Pendleton! advocates the introduction of a course in the Bible as 
part of the English curriculum of the junior high school. He points out the 
desirability of using this material because of its contribution to the common 
stock of social experience. 

Another example of a plea for a special subject is a short article by Mr. 
Smith? in which he works over the statistics presented by Mr. Douglass in the 
Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society in so far as these statistics indicate 
the extent to which geography is now included in the school programs of the 
upper years. The article advocates instruction in geography in the higher 
grades beyond the point where it is now common. It may be remarked in 
passing that the European schools have long recognized geography as an 
appropriate subject for higher education, and American schools will undoubt- 
edly in the long run adopt the suggestion made by Mr. Smith and will include 
studies of this sort in the upper years of the school program. 

A vigorous discussion of the reasons for adopting a course in general 
science in the junior high school is presented by Mr. Carpenter.? An outline 
is also given by him of the special topics which experience has shown to be 
appropriate for pupils of junior-high-school age. In a second article‘ by the 
same author a statement is given of the success of the course as carried out 
in Rochester. 

The discussion of special vocational subjects has been carried on in a 
number of articles. Especially vigorous is the discussion between Mr. 
Herrick® and Mr. Cox. The question under discussion is that of the intro- 
duction of typewriting and stenography into the program of the junior high 
school. If this work is to be introduced, it must not be brought in, as both 
writers recognize, in such a way as to give the immature student of the 
junior-high-school age the impression that he has achieved all of the training 
that is necessary to perfect him in stenography and typewriting. On the 
other hand, Mr. Cox contends vigorously that it is entirely appropriate to lay 


1 Cuartes S, Penpeton, “Teaching the Bible in the Junior High School,” English Fournal, 
VII, (December, 1918), 623-36. 

2 James H. Smitu, “Geography in the Junior High School,” ournal of Geography, XVI, 
(January, 1918), 188-189. 

3 Harry A. Carpenter, “General Science in the Junior High School at Rochester, N. Y. 
Part I, Organization and Aims,” General Science Quarterly, 1, (November, 1916), 46-53. 

“Harry A. Carpenter, “General Science in the Junior High School at Rochester, N. Y. 
Part II, Courses of Study,” General Science Quarterly, 11, (November, 1917), 255-66. 

5 CueesMan A. Herrick, “Commercial Education in American Secondary Schools,” 
Educational Review, LII, (October, 1916), 255-57. 

6 Purtie W. L. Cox, “Discussion of Mr. Cheesman A. Herrick’s Criticism of the Junior 
High School,” Educational Administration and Supervision, III, (January, 1917), 23-29. 
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the foundations for later commercial training at the junior-high-school level, 
and he points out that the students of the age ordinarily found in the junior 
high school are by all means mature enough to begin this type of work. The 
controversy is doubtless connected with the partisan views which are held 
regarding the desirability of introducing vocational training early. There 
has long been a feeling of anxiety on the part of some students of education 
lest the junior high school should become a device for introducing vocational 
training at a very early period in the life of school children. Mr. Herrick’s 
contentions express clearly this anxiety, while Mr. Cox represents the posi- 
tion of those who realize the necessity of bringing the school into closer 
contact with the practical demands of school children. 

In an article in the Manual Training Magazine Mr. Noyes! commends 
the practice of introducing into the junior high school a large amount of 
technical work. In his own terms: “There is a long arduous task before us to 
organize the junior high school so as to become an integral part of our educa- 
tional system, but it is my conviction that in adopting the principle of the 
wide open prevocational school we are facing toward the light.” The article 
can be interpreted by those who are in favor of a great deal of technical work 
as being a defense of handwork as one of the major items in the junior-high- 
school curriculum. As indicated in the discussion of the article by Mr. Cox, 
it is the belief of the present writer that handwork should be subordinated to 
a complete understanding of the social situation into which the worker must 
go. If by prevocational we mean an intelligent comprehension of society 
and of science, we shall be saved from some of the difficulties that may arise 
if the interpretation of the word ‘‘prevocational” is made too strictly techni- 
cal. 

In a volume dealing with the general problem of industrial education of 


girls and women? 


several pages are given to the definition of the junior high 
school. The advantages of this school are pointed out, and it is made clear 
that the author regards the reorganization of the school system as favorable 
to the introduction of more vocational work, especially for children who have 
not succeeded well in the type of study which is common in the ordinary 
academic courses. 

That physical education for children in the early adolescent period should 
include some form of athletics is the statement defended in an article by 
Miss Pendleton.’ She draws upon her experience in some of the practice 

1 WittiaM Noyes, “The Junior High School and Industrial Education,” Manual Training 
Magazine, XIX, (January, 1918), 153-57. 

_ tga H. Leake, The Vocational Education of Girls and Women, (Macmillan, 1918), 
. 167-70. 


3 Littian Bruce Penpteton, “Competitive Athletics in the Junior High School,” Ameri- 
can Physical Education Review, XXIII, (November, 1918), 475-78. 
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schools connected with the Chicago Normal College to indicate the ways in 
which this work may be organized and to justify this type of organization 
with pupils of junior-high-school age. 

Miss Manley! points out that the junior-high-school period is one in which 
teachers must complete the work of the elementary school in so far as it deals 
with the ability to read. She points out that the difficulties encountered by 
students in high school are due in many cases and in all subjects to the fact 
that they cannot read the material that is presented to them. The junior 
high school should devise courses in reading which will take the place of the 
English courses now commonly administered but will serve this definite 
purpose of preparing the pupils to get the meaning from the printed page. 

A careful study? of algebra as taught in the conventional ninth-grade 
course with tests on the results secured by such teaching shows that this 
work needs radical reorganization. A text? was prepared on the basis of this 
careful scientific study and has been published by the World Book Company 
as a tentative revision of the course. During the current year the authors of 
the text have been securing from the teachers who have used it detailed 
criticisms of each of the sections. These criticisms will be employed in the 
preparation of a revised edition at the end of the academic year. 

A detailed program for the junior-high-school course in mathematics 
together with a statement of the aims of this new course is reported by a 
representative committee of New England teachers and superintendents.‘ 

The controversy with regard to mathematics goes on both in the sphere 
of the junior high school and in the sphere of the senior high school. One 
very interesting article which shows that combination mathematics for the 
upper schools is rapidly winning its way is that by David Eugene Smith® 
in the Educational Review. Mr. Smith has long been a staunch supporter of 
the most rigid and logical type of geometry. He has never lost an oppor- 
tunity to criticize the combination of algebra and geometry as practiced 
today in an increasingly large number of American high schools. The junior 
high school furnishes Mr. Smith and others of his type with a convenient 


1M. Mauve Mantey, “The English Problem and the Junior High School’’, Education, 
XXXVIII, (December, 1917), 208-14. 

? Harotp Orpway Ruac and Joun Roscoe Crark, Scientific Method in the Reconstruction 
of Ninth-Grade Mathematics. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, Volume II, No. 1, 
April, 1918.) The University of Chicago. 

3 Haro.tp Orpway Rucc and Joun Roscose Crark, Fundamentals of High School Mathe- 
matics. World Book Company, 1918. 

4“Report of the Committee to Recommend a Suitable Program in Mathematics for the 
Junior High School,” Mathematics Teacher, X1, (March, 1919), 133-40. 

§ Davip Evcene Suiru, “Mathematicsin the Junior High School,” Educational Review, 
LIII, (April, 1917), 391-96. 
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escape from the dilemma into which actual practice was rapidly driving them. 
The junior high school is to be the home of combination mathematics. 
Arithmetic, geometry, and algebra can be introduced in their elements and 
all will be well, provided this combination is served to junior-high-school 
students rather than to senior-high-school students. Arithmetic is retained 
in the lower grades of the junior high school because it will connect the 
mathematical studies of the later years with what the students already know. 
Geometry should come next and should be introduced in liberal measure. 
The rudiments of algebra come in the eighth and ninth grades. Even demon- 
strative geometry may be taken up in the ninth grade. All this is very 
gratifying to anyone who has noted the conservatism of the mathematicians 
up to this time. If the junior high school served no other purpose, it would be 
a valuable innovation in American education because of the reform which 
it has brought about in the modes of thought of the conservative mathema- 
ticians. 

The fourth class of publications includes text-books. Perhaps the most 
important fact about the junior-high-school movement is that it has secured 
the recognition of the book companies. Mathematics preceded the other 
subjects. There are now a number of junior-high-school mathematics books. 
The list below! indicates those which are now in the field. All of these books 
show a marked tendency to fuse geometry and algebra with arithmetic. 
All of them emphasize the necessity of including practical problems from the 
arithmetic of the home and of the business world and technical world. In 
form they differ relatively little from the ordinary text-books in arithmetic. 
Most of the space in each of these books is given up to the presentation of 
problems. The problems are more commonly verbal problems than in many 
of the arithmetic text-books, but the text even in these newer books gives 
little attention to the explanation of the various topics included. There is a 
beginning, especially in the Wentworth-Smith-Brown text, of an explanation 
of the social matters that lie back of the arithmetic problems included. It 
seems not unlikely that the future will see more emphasis on this type of 
material. If teachers are going to include insurance, the text-books must give 
some material that will help children to understand what is meant by insur- 
ance, and so on through the list of mathematical subjects. 

1Georce WentwortH, Davip Evcene Situ, and JosepH Ciirron Brown, Junior 
High School Mathematics. Ginn & Co., 1917. 


E. H. Taytor and Fiske Aten, Junior High School Mathematics. Henry Holt & Co., 1919. 
L. W. VossurcH and F. W. Gentieman, Junior High School Mathematics. Macmillan, 


Ig! 


Joun C. Stone, Junior High School Mathematics. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1919. 
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Text-books in other fields are also taking advantage of the junior-high- 
school movement to introduce reforms that have frequently been discussed. 
Mr. Scott’s! book for Latin instruction in the junior high school lays great 
stress upon the relation between Latin and English. The derivation of 
English words and forms of expression is discussed quite as much as the 
Latin vocabulary and its forms. Here again the change seems to be taken up 
with some hesitation because the innovation suggested is a very radical one, 
but the way is pointed out for a new type of text-book in Latin. 

A junior-high-school speller? is one of the novelties. This book 
aims to introduce the pupil to word-analysis and also to methods of selecting 
for careful study the most difficult words of ordinary language. 

Miss Bolenius* has opened the way for a series of new books in English. 
A number of other new books have appeared recently, evidently designed to 
meet the demands of the upper grades of the elementary school but not bold 
enough to describe themselves as junior-high-school books. The characteris- 
tic fact here is that grammar has been broken up and has been treated in its 
practical applications rather than in a series of rules or special principles of 
syntax. Composition is freely introduced, and the suggestion is made that 
reading and the use of literature be modified so as to meet the needs of 
adolescent pupils. 

A final body of material which should be mentioned comes from various 
cities which have prepared elaborate reports of their junior-high-school 
course for the use of their own teachers. Detroit led the way in 1917 by 
preparing such a statement of its curriculum. This statement was worked 
out in great detail for several of the subjects, especially for English. The 
most recent and perhaps most elaborate of these reports is the new report 
from Rochester‘ dated 1919. A series of separate statements were prepared 
on an elaborate scale by the school system of Neodesha,®’ Kansas. They 


1 Harry Fietcuer Scott, First Latin Book for Junior High Schools. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1918. 


2 Rutu M. Sraurrer, A Junior High School Speller. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1918. 
3 Emma Miter Botentvs, Everyday English Composition. American Book Co., 1917. 


4 Provisional Course of Study for Junior High Schools, Rochester, New York, 1919. 
5 Lucy E. Hart and Bernice Boyies. Course of Study in Junior High School Mathema- 
tics. Board of Education, Neodesha, Kansas, May, 1918. 


Outline of Work in General Science for the Funior-Senior High School. Neodesha, Kansas, 
May, 1918. 

Course of Study in Funior High School English. Board of Education, Neodesha, Kansas, 
May, 1918. 
Fiorence E. Hare. Course of Study in Latin and Latin-English for the Funior-Senior 
High School. Neodesha, Kansas, May, 1918. 
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work out with some modifications in the general directions indicated in the 
comments on text-books the various junior-high-school courses. 

Other programs somewhat more conservative in character but indicative 
of the progress of the movement may be mentioned, such as the West Vir- 
ginia State Course of Study for Funior High Schools. In all probability there 
will be a succession of efforts on the part of state departments to guide this 
movement by presenting programs in some detail so that the junior high 
school will gradually come to take on in the different states more or less 
uniformity of organization. 


Il. COMMENT ON CURRENT 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


A report on the Gary method of teaching science.—Interest in the effective- 
ness of the Gary plan has centered largely in the carrying on of the special 





school studies. This is particularly true of science teaching. The several 
volumes of the Gary Survey which have so far appeared make clear the fact 
that the established subjects—reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geog- 
raphy, and history—have been carried on ineffectively. Mr. Courtis’ 
report, which gives the objective evidence on this situation, although sub- 
mitted many months ago, has not yet appeared. We have, however, in Mr. 
Caldwell’s report,! a comprehensive description with a few interpretive com- 
ments on the organization of instruction in science in Gary. The descriptive 
features of the report include a very brief statement of (1) the amount of 
time devoted to science instruction in Gary; (2) a tabular presentation of 
the distribution of classes and time schedule in science; (3) a description of 
the science work in nature-study and gardening in the primary grades, botany 
and gardening, zoology, physics, and chemistry. In chapter v there is a 
very brief description of the method by which instruction in nature-study is 
given. This chapter stands out because it contains considerable criticism 
of the Gary procedure. 

Two striking facts appear in the descriptive part of Mr. Caldwell’s report. 
First, he confirms for science the statements which were made in other sec- 
tions of the Gary report, that there is no supervision of instruction. Teachers 
organize subject-matter and carry on class work as they please, without 
suggestions from supervisors, or a set plan for the general organization of 
science work throughout the city. This calls up the second important fact; 
namely, that there is almost complete lack of systematization and definite 


10. W. CatpweELt, Science Teaching (The Gary Public Schools), General Education Board, 
Ig1g. Pp. xix+125. Paper; 10 cents. 
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organization of work aimed at securing clearly stated educational outcomes. 
This is characteristic of the Gary schools as shown by the entire survey. In 
particular instances, projects are described which give promise of leading to 
real training in scientific thinking. Again, however, pupils are left largely 
to their own devices in carrying out such projects. The possibility of framing 
the course of study and the instruction so as to have it eventuate in abilities 
of organization and logical thinking depends upon the skill of the individual 
instructor. 

The second half of the report is devoted to a description and brief evalua- 
tion of nine “practical tests” which Mr. Caldwell devised and used in several 
of the Gary schools. These tests are designed to measure (1) ability to 
observe and discriminate objects which were placed before the pupils; (2) 
ability to recognize natural phenomena, to recall experiences in science study, 
and to make constructive statements regarding these experiences; and (3) 
ability to give reasons for, to interpret, or to explain changing phenomena, 
the changes occurring in the presence of the pupils in the form of an experi- 
ment or demonstration. Sample replies obtained from pupils are reported 
for each test, together with tables giving the details of the scores made by 
schools and classes. Interpretation of results of using these tests does not 
go beyond a brief comparison of the class scores made in different schools, a 
few sentences comparing the achievements of the elementary- and secondary- 
school children, and a comparison of the attainments of boys with those of 
girls. 

A book for pupils and teachers on the school printshop.—The setting and 
general educational significance of a new book! on school printing is shown 
very well by excerpts from the introduction, by Professor Judd, to this 
volume: 

“Among the manual arts there is none which is more appropriate to the 
elementary school than printing. The pupil is introduced in the first grade 
to books, and all through his school life he is what the economists call a 
‘consumer’ of printing. He is influenced, without knowing the reasons why, 
by the artistic arrangement of the pages of his books and by the perfection 
of presswork and binding. He reads easily when the printing is well done. 

“As he uses books his curiosity is sure to be aroused about the way in 
which they are made. This curiosity will be increased by references in his 
school work to the great changes which came in civilization with the invention 
of printing. To deprive the pupil of information about the making of books 


1 KatHarinE M. Sritwett, The School Printshop. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
1919. Pp. xii+226. 
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would be to cut him off from one of the- most interesting lessons which the 
school can teach. 

“Adequate knowledge about printing cannot be drawn from mere 
description. It follows, therefore, as an easy deduction from what has been 
said, that the pupil should be allowed to become in a small way a producer of 
printing in order that he may be an intelligent and satisfied consumer. 

“There are many incidental advantages. As the pupil tries to set up an 
artistic form he will learn the distinction between well-arranged printing 
and careless work. As he studies different kinds of types he will discover 
the reasons for many of the variations which he has seen but has not noticed. 
He will also find that he needs to master the mechanics of spelling and 
punctuation. These lessons are worth learning, and they will be much more 
vividly apprehended by a producer than by a mere consumer. 

“The equipment of a printshop has certain advantages over other equip- 
ments for manual work. It can be used by many pupils many times over. 
It puts out a product which is intrinsically useful. 

“Above all, the pupils are very enthusiastic about this kind of work. 
They need no artificial stimulus to insure eager attention. The work is 
itself exacting, and its relation to all the other activities of the school prevents 
distraction.” 

The book serves two functions: first, it is a text for pupils; second, it is an 
important handbook for the teacher of printing in the public schools. As a 
manual for pupils, it gives, in very well-written form, descriptions of materials 
and methods used in the printshop, together with specific directions for 
procedure. For example, it supplies a carefully worked out description of 
type; discusses with excellent illustrations the procedure in learning the case, 
matters of spacing, composition, locking up, and the like. In the second 
place, it supplies a practical and very well-organized discussion of rules of 
English, use of punctuation, division of words, spelling, use of capital letters, 
italics, etc. In the third place, the author is concerned to show the possibili- 
ties of general training through the printshop. This is well illustrated by her 
chapter on “‘Art in Printing,” and her discussion of “How to Make IIlustra- 
tions.” 

The book serves its second larger function as a manual for teachers. 
For example, in the appendix appear discussions of the value of printing as 
an educational subject. Direct suggestions are given for selecting equipment 
and for arranging printing rooms. Recognizing that, to secure the introduc- 
tion of effective instruction in special subjects, it is necessary to make 
systematic suggestions to teachers concerning what to teach and how to teach, 
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Miss Stilwell gives in detail the outline of the course of study in printing in 
the elementary and secondary schools of the School of Education, University 
of Chicago. Finally, the book supplies teachers of school printing with an 
excellent compilation of samples of work actually done in various school 


printshops. 


III. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
DURING THE PAST MONTH 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 

CLEVELAND, Freperick A., and ScHarer, JosEpH. Democracy in Recon- 
struction. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp.iv+4g91. $1.50. 

Home Economics Education; Organization and Administration. Bulletin 
No. 28, 1919. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Hunt, Jean Lee: 4 Catalogue of Play Equipment. Bulletin No. 8, 1918. 
New York: Bureau of Educational Experiments. Pp. 47. $0.35. 

Jerusacem, Witiiam. Problems of the Secondary Teacher. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger, 1918. Pp. 253. 

Kose, Parke Rexrorp. The Colleges in War Time and After. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1919. Pp. xx+320. $2.00. 

MircHeLL, Davip. Malnutrition and Health Education. New York: Bureau 
of Educational Experiments, 1919. Pp. 26. Paper. 

MircueE.t, Davis, and Rucer, Georcie J. Psychological Tests Revised and 
Classified Bibliography. New York: Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, 1918. Pp. 116. Paper. $0.50. 

Morrison, Henry C. Draft of a Plan for Needed Improvements in our School 
System. Hartford, Connecticut. 

National Association of School Accounting and Business Officials of Public 
Schools. Rochester, N. Y. Seventh Annual Meeting, 1918. 

Public Education in Delaware. New York: General Education Board, 1918. 
Pp. xiv +109. 

Tuwinc, Cuarces F. The College Gateway. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. 
Ep: 277- 

The Mother’s Book. New York: The University Society, 1919. Pp. xxv+ 
524. 

The Young Folks’ Treasury. A Young People’s Encyclopedia in twelve 

volumes published by the University Society, New York; edited by 

H. W, fase, E. E. Hace, and W. B. Forsusu. (To be reviewed in the 

September issues of the Elementary School Fournal and the School Review.) 
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B. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY- 
GRADE TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Barnes, WALTER. Types of Children’s Literature. A Collection of the 
World’s Best Literature for Children. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1919. Pp. xiti+462. $1.50. . 

Carroit, Lewis, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Edited by Ciirron 
Jounson. New York: American Book Co., 1918. Pp. v+154. 

Oris, ArtHuR S. The Otis Group Intelligence Scale. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1919. 

Perkins, Lucy Fircu. The French Twins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1918. Pp. 201. $0.60. 

Wape, Josepu H., and Sytvester, Emma. Graded Readers, Second Reader. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. 190. $0.44. 

Waytanp, Joun W. History Stories for Primary Grades. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1919. Pp. ix+212. $0.60. 


C. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

BarTHOLOMEW, WALLACE Epcar. Bookkeeping Exercises. Parts I and II. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1919. Part I, pp. 105, $0.60. Part 
II, pp. 118, $0.60. 

Dusrute, Noewia. Le Frangais pour tous. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. 
Pp. xxii +259. 

Fietp, WALTER Taytor. Readings from English and American Literature. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. x+612. 

Forp, WALTER Burton, and AMMERMAN, CHARLES. First Course in Algebra. 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. xiiit+334. $1.20. 

Francois, Vicror E. Merimée’s Colomba. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 
Pp. x +306. $0.60. 

Kenyon, AtrreD M., and Inco.tp, Louis. Elements of Plane Trigonometry 
with Complete Tables. New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. ix+124. 
$1.20. 

Worman, James H., and Branssy, Cartos. Second Spanish Book. New 

York: American Book Co., 1916. Pp. xii+129. 
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D. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN 
PAMPHLET FORM 


List of References on Educational Tests and Measurements. Library Leaflet 
No. 2, 1919. Bureau of Education. Pp. 18. 
State Laws Relating to Education. By Wit.1am R. Hoop. Bulletin No. 23, 
1918. Bureau of Education. Pp. 259. 
Kindergarten Supervision in City Schools. By Aumira M. WINCHESTER 
Bulletin No. 38, 1918. Bureau of Education. Pp. so. 
Advance sheets of the following bulletins from the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1916-18: 
No. 38, 1918. Kindergarten Supervision in City Schools. 
No. 41, 1918. Statistics of Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges. 
No. 43, 1918. Instruction in Art in the United States. 
No. 46, 1918. Medical Education, 1916-8. 
No. 47, 1918. Secondary Education. 
No. 48, 1918. Public Education in the Cities of the United States. 
No. 49, 1918. Kindergarten Education. 
No. 50, 1918. Home Economics. 
No. 51, 1918. Statistics of State Universities and State Colleges. 
No. $, 1919. Instruction in Music. 
No. 1919. Rural Education. 
No. 1919. Educational Work of the Churches in 1916-18. 
No. 1919. Educational Conditions in Spain. 
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